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For Forest and Stream. 
THE PEACE COMMISSION---A ° PIUTE 
PASTORAL, 
Salish cauiee 


T was a peace Commissioner, 
And his garb was sober drab ; 
His hair was long agd white, and he 
Economized his gab. 
In short, he was a reticent 
And inoffensive slab. 


His style was philanthropic, 
And he bore a carpet-bag, 

In which he stored his tracts and soap, 
And other peaceful swag, 

Which Indians patronize when war 
And cattle-stealing lag. 


Long they sat in solemn council, 
The agent and the Red, 

Mildly talking flabby virtue ; 
Till the sachem shook his head, 

As with doubt and dim suspicion— wo 
Then he grunted low, and said,’ P 


Not with eloquence of nature, 
Not in metaphoric style, 
But in simple frontier lingo, 
Mingled slang and grammar vile--- 
‘‘Na-ree-trow-zis want some whiskey ; 
Injun empty ; drink a pile.” 


Then that meek and lowly Quaker 
Remonstrated with a tear ; 

Spoke of fire-water and ruin 
With eloquence severe— 

Said, quite feelingly, that whiskey 
Was a foe most insincere. 


Spake once more the child of Nature, 
Keeping down his growing bile, 

‘‘Has my brother brought tobacco ? 
Is there powder in his pile 

But the honest agent answered 
With an unsuspecting smile ; 


‘‘Had my variegated brother 
iver studied Mr. Trask, 

He would never, I am certain, 
Such a foolish question ask. 

Read these pamphlets, they will teach you 
In the light of truth to bask. 


Powder I have none—nor whiskey, 
Nor the brain-destroying leaf ; 
But of moral tracts and stories 
I have many for the chief.” 
Then the Indian, weeping sadly, 
Said it caused him bitter grief. 


That his moral sense compelled him 
To extract his brother’s hair ; 

Which he did, with nice precision 
And a sadness-stricken air ; 

And that hopeful Peace Commission 


Terminated then and there. J.d.R. 





How tHe Inprans Kitt Trout.—The Grass Valley Union 
tells how the Lo family of digger persuasion destroy 
the brook trout. They wait until the season of the year when 
the streams run but little water, and when the fish collect in 
the deepest and widest holes in the stream. Then they 
cut off the water above such holes, and use soap root rub- 
bed into alather in the holes. The sopa root soon causes 
all the fish in the hole to float on the surface of the water 
in a stupefied condition. Not one escapes. No wonder 
that while the rest of the world is endeavoring to increase 
the stock of fish in the streams, Nevada county is losing 
her fish.” 

=o —____——_ 

—In Hawaii, if you carry a gun, you are likely to have a 
shot at wild turkeys on your way up or down. It is remarka- 
ble that many domestic animals easily become wild on the 
islands. There are wild goats, wild cats, wild chickens 
and turkeys; the cattle run wild; and on Hawaii one man 
at least has been killed and torn to pieces by wild dogs, 
which run in packs in some parts of the island. 


ANTICOSTI. 


THE JOURNAL OF A NAVAL OFFICER. 








[Continued from our Last Isswe.)} 
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HE next morning we landed early about two miles 
inside of Pointe aux Pins, and gent the canoe back 
to bring on the baggage and follow us to Pointe au Grain, 
where we purposed breakfasting. The woods on thi#side 
of the bay were larger, rising gradually from the water’s 
edge to some height, where they terminated in a large bar- 
ren. Between Pointe aux Pins and Pointe au Grain, the 
next headland, a distance of three miles, we passed the ribs 
of two vessels high and dry on the shore. Near one was a 
good rope ladder, a couple of oars, and a ship’s bucket. 
On reaching Pointe au Grain we founda direction board 
nailed toa tree near the beach. The inscription—‘‘Five 
miles west to Provision Post’”—was suggestive of ship- 
wreck and suffering, the coast around Ellis Bay being for- 
merly noted forthe number of vessels lost there, of the 
truth of which we had seen but too recent proof. At the 
back of the Point is a large pond, almost enclosed by trees, 
and bordered with high rushes and water lilies, a favo- 
rite resort of duck at high tide and a most tempting look- 
ing spot. I shot two black ducks, and Flanigan declared 
he wounded one, which he said dived and hid itself in a 
little island covered with reeds. I think it much more 
probable that he missed altogether, as when shooting he 
gets immensely excited, and, like the Frenchman and the 
woodcock, provided he can obtain a good many shots kill- 
ing his bird seems no object, and he cries ‘‘ Vive le sport.” 
For some distance to the east of Pointe au Grain exten- 
sive banks of limestone shingle, with occasional layers of 
thin slate, stretch inland ; lying in long wave-like ridges, 
resembling one vast sea of stone, these banks remain a lasting 
memorial of the waters which once covered the face of the 
country. At eleven o’clock, there being no signs of the 
canoe, we lit a fire, and roasting the ducks prepared to 
make our first meal ; a couple of flat stones served as plates, 
and two pointed pieces of stick as forks. We each carried 
a sheath knife, and, sitting down, in an incredible short 
space of time naught remained but feathers and a few well- 
picked bones. We uow held a council of war as to our 
next steps, wishing to push on to Becscie river, fifteen miles 
distant, where there was good fishing, and leave the canoe 
to follow us as best it could. After many arguments on 
both sides, we determined to proceed, and left the Point at 
half past twelve o’clock. For the first six miles we got on 
very well, as by walking along the reefs, which lay in large 
flat slabs of limestone, now nearly dry, we managed to cut 
off the numerous indentations of the coast and keep from 
cape to cape. With the rise of the tide, however, we had 
to follow the beach, and soon began to find the difference. 
On we struggled over shingle, which, slipping at every foot- 
step, madé walking most laborious, and occasiona 
through long%rass up to our waists, with fallen timber and 
other little stumbling blocks to ruffle our tempers. Flani- 
gan complained bitterly at having started without a good 
meal, and, in a true soldier-like spirit, saying that ‘‘had-he 
been on the line of march the ortherly officer would have 
had_a report long ago.” Five o’clock came, and still on 
we toiled, heartily sorry at having left the canoe, as partly 
from hunger and partly from the heat of the day we began 
to feel rather done up. Now we were wading through 
streams up to our knees to cut off a corner, now plunging 
through weeds and brushwood, more than once feeling in- 
clined to give up, but still holding on, knowing that our 
only chance lay in reaching the river before nightfall. 
From the hurry we were in many points of interest no 
doubt eseaped our observation, but we could not help no- 
ticing some of the favre prominent features of the land- 
scape. Low wooded spits of land and grassy points enclose 
innumerable ponds and iagoons, into most of which the 
tide flows, while picturesque creeks receive frequent small 


but rapid streams, some of great beauty. One especially 
we could not help admiring, as, rushing down between 
banks of densely packed spruce, the stream formed a suc- 
cession of tiny falls, over which the waters leaped and 
danced in glistening cascades. Here and there rich glades, 
covered with luxuriant grass, form park-like openings in 
the woods and relieve the eye, which: is apt to grow tired of 
the perpetual vistas of spruce and pine. These rivulets, 
though too small to admit of trout, make up by the retreats 
they afford to wild fowl for any deficiency of the ‘‘finny 
tribe.” With the rise of the tide flight after flight of black, 
blue-wing, and green-wing duck, shelldrake, e¢ id genus 
omne, came in from the reefs and settled down upon the 
streams and ponds which border the coast. Often as we 
rounded some point and lit suddenly on a concealed lagoon 
we.might have killed seven or eight birds in one shot, so 
closely together were they swimming in its waters, while 
by availing ourselves of the cover of the adjoining wood 
we might have enjoyed the prettiest flight-shooting possi- 
ble. It was tantalizing to have td turn our backs upon 
what would have been magnificent sport, but as time 
was an object; and every additional weight told, we only 
killed two birds, so that in case it came to the worst, and 
we had to sleep on the road, we might have something to 
eat. 

About six o’clock a direction board, with the inscription 
‘Fifteen miles west to Provision: Post,” gladdened our eyes. 
If our information was correct we had now but five miles 
further to go, and we proceeded with fresh vigor. The 
evening soon closed in, and I was just thinking of hailing 
De Courcy, who was ahead, to debate a. halt, cook a duck, 
and then push on, when a distant ‘‘halloo” from Flanigan 
attracted my attention. I waited until he came up, when 
he began a pitiful tale of his sufferings, and the following 
conversation ensued :—‘‘Well. Flanigan, what’s the mat- 
ter?” “Shure, sir, I can’t go another shtep.” ‘‘Nonsense, 
come along, man.” ‘‘Faix, ye can go along, but I’d rather 
lie down inthe road and die.” ‘‘Tut, man, we’ve only 
three or four miles further.” ‘‘Begorra, I won’t budge ; * 
why in the name of fortin did we lave the commissary this 
mornin’, and we widout a blessed dhrop of tea or anything 
ilse ?”—{this last viciously at me, as he had, with De Cour- 
cy, been opposed to leaving the canoe.) ‘‘Well, it was a 
mistake, [ll admit, Flanigan ; but cheer up and let’s got 
on.” “It was a sorry day I left Quebec ; faix, if I reac) 
there alive agin it won’t be in these thom-foolin’ expeditions 
ye’ll ketch me.” 

Having delivered himself of this very uncomplimentary 
allusion to our trip, and evidently appeased at having ad- 
ministered a rebuke to me for abandoning’ the ‘‘commis- 
sary,” Flanigan condescended to get up’ from the beach 
where he had been sitting during the above dialogue, and 
we jogged along for another half hour, when a shout from 
De Cour¢y broke on our ears. In the gloom of the even- 
ing we could indistinctly follow the outlines of the coast, 
which appeared to bend inland, and I was in hope that De 
Courcy had reached the river, when the loud baying of a 
dog rang through the air. Never had dog’s bark sounded 
so sweetly before. We now knew we were safe, and press- 
ing on soon found ourselves confronted by De Courcy and 
a man, who led the way up a small bank to his house. We 
learned that where we had set out thismorning the distance 
was twenty-one miles, but as we had been following up 
duck during the forencon, and going inland, we could not 
have walked less than twenty-seven or twenty-eizht. It 
was the hardest day’s work I ever had, as the roads were 
atrocious, and made the distancg quite equal to thirty-five 
or forty miles, while of course travelling on empty sto- 
tnachs added to our difficulties. 

On looking round after supper we failed to perceive more 
than one room (that we were in), which opened into a small 
store-house, just large enough to admit of & cooking stove, 
a barrel of drinking water, and eae ee cea ig 
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made up a kind of bed on the floor, and then, first scrupu- 
lously shutting the door and window, about half past nine 
o'clock, set us the examiple to retire by bundling into bed, 
clothes and@#il.. Their 66n, a boy fifteen years of age, next 
sprang ninibly into a small crib beside the paternal four- 
poster, or rather what answered for one. Then De Courcy 
and self slipped under our seanty sheet and rug, and next 
the husband, who, owing to our bed place being at one side 
of his, had to scramble up over the bottom rails, and lastly 
Flanigan to6k up his berth in a straight-backed chair, and 
resting his heels on the top of the stove (where a fire had 
been lit in our honor), prepared to make himself comfort- 
able for the night. It was a close pack, and likely to be a 
hot one, the-whole scene reminding one forcibly of a ‘‘Pull- 
man” sleeping car, where protruding above the curtain you 
may see a hand hanging, then a skirt, then a petticoat, and 
so on ad infinitum, "the only difference being that in our 
case there was no curtain, and it constantly required a good 
deal of careful mancwuvreing on our parts to divest our- 
selves of our nether habiliments without shocking the good 
lady’s-sense of propriety. However, at last that was un fait 
accompli, and being thoroughly tired we soon dropped off to 
sleep, confused ideas of shipwrecked sailors, half-starved 
mariners, and other strange fancies running in our heads. 
On waking next morning about eight o’clock we found 
the rest of the family up and dressed. Luckily M. Ga- 
mache and his wifg, probably not so tired as we were, had 
awoke early and dregsed while we slept ; otherwise, had we 
all ‘‘come to” about the same hour, the consequences would 
have been awkwerd to say the least. The baking we had 
undergone during the night prevented us feeling as fresh 
as we should have done after our long rest, but a dip in the 
river, 200 yards above the house, where there was a deep 
pool, soon set us to rights. Becscie river, so called from 
the number of shell drakes formerly found here (beescie 
being the French name for that bird), would perhaps be bet- 
ter described as a stream, since, though extending some dis- 
~tance inland, the width only averages from twenty to thirty 
feet, and the depth one foot, save in pools and stretches of 
‘‘dead” water, where there is from three to eighteen feet. 
It has its source in a small lake sixteen miles to the north- 
‘ east, and for the first ten miles the bed of the river is 
nearly dry. As it approaches the sea, however, it is fed by 
numerous small tributaries, which so incréase the supply of 
water that the current during the last few miles is extremely 
rapid, and, as we found, very difficult to stem in a canoe. 
The channel is altogether stone, in some places large slabs of 
limestone, but for the most part shingle and small rough 
stones, forming frequent rapids some over one mile in 
length, with a depth of water of six or seven inches. The 
land it passes through is low and thickly wooded, the tim- 
ber sloping down to the water’s edge, and after winding in 
a succession of picturesque bends the river enters the sea 
at the head of asmall inlet, about 400 yards wide by 200 
deep. Ona narrow clearing on the right bank, where the 
land is somewhat higher, and overlooking the river, stands 
tue ‘‘cabin” we now found ourselves in. The small win- 
dow sashes, heavy rafters, with here and there a bolt pro- 
truding, and planks studded with many a nail, indicate the 
origin of its construction, which a glance at the paper 
pasted over the walls (sheets from an old ‘‘log” book) con- 
firms. Built forty years ago from the wreck of a brig cast 
away near the mouth of the river, it has been successively 
occupied by trappers engaged in hunting otter and marten 
in the woods bordering the neighboring streams. Its present 
proprietor, Absalom Gamache, is the only surviving son of 
Gamache of Ellis Bay notoriety. He is a middle-aged man, 
rather above the average height, but with an habitual stoop, 
which makes him appear shorter than he really is. Small, 
piercing grey eyes, deeply set under shaggy eyebrows, and 
half hidden by long rusty black hair, which hangs in tufts 
over his forehead and blows in wild clusters round his ears 
and neck, give a weird expression toa thin angular face, 
tanned by constant exposure to every kind of weather and 
scanty ablutions to a dirty brown—such is the picture of a 
iman who, in his younger days, was a wild character, inher- 
iting from his father a total absence of fear and disregard 
of life, either of his own or that of any other human being 
who thwarted his wishes. From all accounts the Gamache 
family were an awkward one to have dealings with, ugly 
stories being told of shipwrecked sailors who with their 
vessels had been cast ashore, but who, on the principle that 
‘‘dead men tell no tales,” had been quietly disposed of 
while some member of the family appropriated whatever 
‘the ship contained. Our friend Absalom does not appear 
to have entertained any great regard for his worthy sire, as 
a few years ago, when on a fishing trip, he told Hamilton 
(our boatman) that ‘‘he would not die happy unless he got 
a shot at the ole man.” His father, to whom he thus jocu- 
larly alluded, however, no deubt out of spite, killed him- 
self in a drinking bout, and so saved his affectionate son 
the trouble, though history does not tell whether the disap- 
pointment has preyed deeply on the latter’s mind. In the 
afternoon we walked up to the lower salmon pool, 200 
yards from the mouth of the stream. The water there, as 
indeed we found throughout the island, is of a rich brown 
color, but with a peculiar golden shade, which gives it 
wonderful transparency, so that had there been salmon in: 
the pool we could hardly have escaped seeing them. We 


failed, however, to find any trace either of salmon or trout, ' 


and resolved next morning to try our luck at the upper 
pool, between three and four miles higher up. As we did 
not care fora repetition of the previous night’s sleeping 
arrangements, we had a tent, rigged up with sails from Ga- 
mache’s boats, made on the beach, and as we still felt the 
effects of our tramp turned in early and slept well. 





_FOREST AND STREAM 
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Ox'gettinig up about six o’clock we were glad to find the 
Indians had arrived, having been prevented by the heavy 
sea from pushing on yesterday. They had been employed 
in the forenoon in putting ‘on strips of canvas and generally 
patching the bottom of the canoe, which had been a good 
deal rubbed from contact with the sharp reefs. About 
twelve o’clock I started with Gamache for the river, leav- 
ing De Courcy and Flanigan to await the afternoon tide‘ 
when they purposed crossing the bay in search of duck. 
Skirting the right bank of the stream for a few hundred 
yards we then strack into the woods and followed a rough, 
tortuous path, cleared by Gamache for trapping purposes. 
From this main path several smaller ones branch off in 
different directions, and at irregular distances we passed 
marten traps, which were being put in working order for 
the coming winter. Otter and marten were formerly very 
plentiful in these woods, but some ten years ago a party 
from the main land, not content with legitimate trapping, 
spread a quantity of poison on the ground. They reaped 
but scanty benefit themselves, as but one-third of the ani- 
mals that were killed were ever found, but when the snow 
cleared away in the following spring hundreds of skeletons 
of foxes, otter, marten, and even bear, were found through- 
out the island. The poison, though originally confined to 
a comparatively small tract, had been carried far and wide 
by the unfortunate animals in their wanderings, and as they 
died the beasts that preyed upon their tainted carcasses in 
their turn fell victims to the foul scourge. The fur-bearing 
animals had been well nigh exterminated, and it is only 
within the last year or two that, thanks to protective mea- 
sures (which offer a reward for information that will lead 
to the conviction, and inflict a heavy fine on the culprit 
guilty of such a dastardly act) their increasing numbers 
show that they are beginning to recover from the almost 
fatal shock they sustained. Nearly all the trapping is done 
when the snow is on the ground, and though Gamache’s 
snares are spread over a wide district, some twenty miles 
long by six or seven in width, if he captures half a dozen 
marten and nine or ten otter during the season he considers 
himself lucky. 

Fellowing our rugged pathway, which lies now deep in 
the recesses of the wood, where so thickly grow the spruces 
that the sun’s chary rays can with difficulty penetrate the 
overarching and tangled boughs, and where our axes are 
frequently required to cut away the windfalls, which block 
up and sometimes totally conceal the path, now emerging 
in a larger and clearer growth of timber, where the foliage 
of the white and black birch and the ash forms a pleasing 
variety to the dark green of the never-changing spruce. 
Here the ground is bright with the scarlet of the ‘‘pigeon 
berry” (Cornus Canadensis) and the snow white fruit of the 
‘“‘maidenhair” plant (Capillaria), while amongst other vege- 
tation we observe the ‘‘cow cabbage” (Clintonia Borealis), 
with clusters of bluish-purple berries and ‘‘Solomon’s seal” 
(Streptopus Rosius), with its luscious red pendulent fruit. 
Black and red currants, raspberries, and in the grassy open- 
ings strawberries, grow in wildest profusion, and while 
here I may remark that in wild fruit and edible berries An- 
ticosti appears prolific. Of the former we saw quantities 
of raspberry and strawberry plants, and though the fruit 
was now nearly all gone the little that remained was in 
flavor fully equal to that of the garden. Red and black 
currants, too, were abundant. Of the latter there are two 
varieties—one similar to the garden berry, the other cov- 
ered with prickles and slightly bitter to the taste. Besides 
the above, high bush cranberries (Viburnum Opulus), with 
red, cherry-like fruit, grewin great profusion on the river 
banks, while on the low grassy bottoms skirting the beach 
strips two or three hundred yards in length were covered 
with gooseberry bushes. . The low cranberry we did not 
come across, though I believe on the peaty ground further 
south it is found in large numbers. Of berries the princi- 
pal was the ‘‘maidenhair” in the woods and the ‘‘squash” 
in the barrens, both of which make delicious preserves, the 
former selling in Gaspe for fifty cents a gallon. 

Anon the circuitous winding of the path bririgs us to a 
bank overlooking the river, which flows in a rapid, foam- 
flecked stream some thirty feet below, and whose ripple 
sounds sweet and refreshing after the utter solitude of the 
woods we have just traversed. Fording the river we strike 
a path on the opposite bank, and a few hundred yards fur- 
ther up lies the salmon hole. In shape it is somewhat sim- 
ilar to a basin, the depth in the centre being eighteen to 
twenty feet, gradually shoaling towards the edges, and the 
length about thirty yards by twenty-five in the widest part. 
A few years ago the pool was seined, and roots, rocks, 
driftwood and other obstacles underlying the banks, and 
Which would have torn a seine, have all beengremoved, so 
that now there is nothing that can possibly foul one’s line. 
Though the trees and shrubs fringe the bank on either side, 
and render fly fishing impossiblera small gravel bank at 
the foot of the pool serves both as a good casting spot, and, 
dividing the stream into two narrow channels, with a depth 

of water of from one to three feet, lessens the chances of 
fish escaping in that direction. Above the hole the river 
sweeps suddenly to the right, and forms a succession of 
long rapids and quiet pools, the latter well stocked with 
trout. Peering cautiously through the. alder bushes on the 
left bank we saw that which made our hearts throb and 
sent the blood coursing riotously through our veins, for 
there, with head up stream, and underlying the current, 
which whirls in circling eddies far overhead, lay some 


‘fifteen or twenty dark-colored bodies, scarcely distinguish- 


able from.the ground on which they rest. Presently some- 
thing shoots from out the apparently inanimate mass, and 
there wnder the opposing bank the water breaks and a mo- 


“‘mentary,..gleam of his silver livery mafks the leap of a 
noble salmon. Peter is delighted beyond measure, but de- 


termined not to appear too sangttine to my ‘Well, Peter, 
any luck to-day, think you ?” repliés with a laconic ‘‘meb- 
be.” The bright flash of his eye, and the flush that man- 
tles his sallow cheek, shows that he anticipates a good day’s 
sport, and hastily putting my rod together, and tying on a 
large dullish fly, I cast near the head of the pool. 

To detail the anxiety with which my eye followed every 
motion of the fly, as now dropping it into the eddying cur- 
rent, now throwing it under either bank, now allowing it 
to trail jightly on the surface, would be tedious ; surtice it 
that for nearly an hour I whipped the hole without a rise, 
or any token that might‘lead me to infer that it contained 
salmon. However, we had ocular proof that the fish were 
there, so substituting asmall gaudy fly I threw it just above 
the spot where they lay. The effect was marvellous. 
Hardly had it touched the water ere I had arise. In my 
eagerness I was too quick, and missed striking. Another 
cast followed by another rise, and again the fish escapes. Bad 
angling this, and so it is, and has excited the indignation of 
the Indian, for he whispers in a voice which ill-conceals his 
vexation, ‘“Me tink you too much hurry.” Quite right, 
Peter, there lies the secret. So steadying my nerves and 
waiting a few minutes I try another cast. Bah! [ have 
frightened them, and my friend is not to be taken in again 
think I, in disgust, as the fly unnoticed floats down stream. 
No, by Jove! there he is at it again. Now he seizes it ! 
Wait yet a moment. See, he has discovered his mistake, 
and is about to turn and be off. Now’s your time; strike 
quick and sharp ; and the next instant the strain on the rod 
and the merry click of the reel as the line slips rapidly off 
assures me of success so far. Thirty yards have run off 
my reel, and as he nears the head of the pool and there 
seems to be no diminution of the speed with which the line 
still continues to unwind, I thought he was about to make 
for the rapids. Luckily he did not, for though the water is 
shoal my line must have infallibly been parted on one of 
the numerous rocks and roots, and then good-bye to salmon 
for that day. This time, however, he preferred sticking to 
the pool, and turning at its head the line suddenly slackens 
and with a spring of three or four feet the salmon launches 
itself in the air. I have only time to note the play of the 
sunlight on his silvery body when, with a downward 
plunge, he againg starts off with a bolt that makes me 
tremble for my gear. No fear of its failing, though. The 
rod is a veteran, and belongs to one of the best fishermen 
in Nova Scotia, who has killed his hundreds on it, and my 
tackle is all chesen by the same kind friend from the famous 
stores of Mrs. O’Connell, of Halifax notoriety. 

Now he makes the circuit of the pool, and as he ap- 
proaches my right hand is busily employed in reeling up 
the slack line, so as to maintain an even strain. Ah! he is 
heading for the narrow channel by the gravel bank. ‘‘Hi! 
Peter, look alive there, and frighten him back.” No need 
to sing out so loudly, for Peter is on the gui vive, and the 
apparition that, with arms distended and brandishing a 
formidable looking gaff, stands in mid stream and bars the 
passage is enough to cause the most courageous of the finny 
tribe to shrink back in dread and pause ere he attempts to 
force a path in that direction. So thinks this salmon ; but 
confound it there he is darting straight for the spot where 
his brethren lie, and with another spring right over them he 
proclaims his intention to warn them if possible of his im- 
pending fate. This will never do. I shan’t get another 
rise, even if I succeed in landing my friend, if he continues 
in this playful mood much longer ; so putting a little extra 
strain on the rod as he again nears me I give him the but 
handsomely, and endeavor to bring him into shoal water 
on the slope of the gravel bank, where Peter stands ready 
with the gaff. The rod bends almost double, and as it 
won't stand the increasing pressure, and the fish is evidently 
but half tired, I am reluctantly obliged to let him take line, 
and he leads me another dance round the pool. At last I 
wear him out, and as he swims exhausted near the surface 
I gradually bring him in shore, and, giving him the but till 
his sides show on a level with the water, Peter strikes him 
well behind the shoulder, and the next instant lands high 
and dry on the beach the beautiful creature that for the 
past forty-five minutes has been affording me so much 
excitement. He had been well hooked right behind the 
gills, and could only have cscaped by a miracle. 

Gamache meanwhile had not been idle, having with the 
aid of a sapling cut on the bank, a whipcord and a fly bor- 
rowed from my hook, pulled out some three dozen trout, 
ranging from afew ounces to upwards of one pound’ in 
weight. As certain inward misgivings warn us it must be 
near luncheon time, and as it will do no harm to give the 
salmon hole a little rest, we light a fire on the shore, con- 
cealed from the pool by a bend of the river, and splitting 
half a dozen of the largest trout down the belly, after clean- 
ing, washing and sprinkling with pepper and salt, we pro- 
ceed to cook them in approved sportsman fashion. Split- 
ting pieces of green willow, which grows conveniently 
near, to within afew inches of the bottom, we place the 
trout, first kept in a flat position by thin skewers of wood, 
in the fisssures thus formed, and tying up the heads of the 
sticks with a bit of string or grass, drove them in the 
ground round the fire, which should be allowed to kindle 
thoroughly till the embers are red hot and emit but little 
flame. . WIth an occasional turn-of the sticks, in less than 
ten minutes the trout are done to a nicety, and cooked in 
this primitive manner taste -better than when served up 
with all the ingenuity and artistic devices of a chef de cuisine. 
A hard biscuit and a draught of the deliciously cool water 
that flows in a crystal stream at our feet, complete our 












lunch, and leaving our impromptu camp we turn our steps 


towards the salmon hole. Half a dozen casts and I am well 
into a large-sized fish, which, after a lively struggle of 
twenty-seven minutes, Peter lands on the bank. With my 
next salmon, a large fellow of not less than twenty pounds, 
I am not so fortunate, as after playing him ten minutes he 
bolted for the rapids, and with a tremendous leap threw the 
fly out of his mouth and escaped. As the sun was sinking 
behind the woods, and long shadows fell athwart the pool, 
I killed a fish of about ten pounds, and after this, as they 
did not seem to rise, I put my rod up, and shortly after five 
o’clock started for camp, which we reached about six 
o’clock. De Courcy had not been very successful, his bag 
consisting of only five duck. In weighing the salmon we 
found them to run fifteen, thirteen, and nine and a half 
pounds respectively, and cleaning the largest we gave a 
portion to the Indians and also to Gamache, and had the 
remainder cooked for dinner. It proved a most acceptable 
change in our diet, and with some of Madame Gamache’s 
rolls (which, with all respect for Flanigan, I infinitely pre 

fer to his ‘‘Chupatties”), and a black duck to wind up with, 
we dined on galore. lt was a bitterly cold night, and, as 
bad luck would have it, the wind blew straight into our 
camp, half suffocating us with the smoke from the fire in 
front. However, it had one good effect, that of banishing 
the mosquitoes which usually persecuted us half the night, 

and turning in about nine o’clock we were soon oblivious 
of the dense black smoke that whisked and whirled with 
every fresh gust of wind around the interior of our domi- 
cile. Lieot. W. Hutcueson Pos, R. M. L. I. 

[To be Continued. | 


Long Hsland Sound Reminiscences. 


SHARK FISHING. 
arent Ales 
REM. NO. 1. 


tS gerade 
| is seldom that this miserable fish is sought for by the 
A genteel fisherman, though he can yield some good sport. 
Forty years ago several jolly good friends of Eli Kimberly 
formerly keeper of Faulkner’s island made their annual 
visit to the genial old man, on a week’s cruise during the 
month of July. At the close of every trip they invariably 
had a shark frolic. Uncle Eli kept the requisite gear, such 
as swivel chain, hooks bent on good new warp, harpoons, 
spades, knives; with moss bunker bait, waifs, &c., and 
thus equiped, they started for the shark reef, which lies 
west of Goose island, in about six fathom of water. They 
generally had three sets of gear, and waifted about one 
hundred rods apart, on or just before highwater slack, al- 
ways selecting a calm, quiet time. Hook on the bottom 
and four old fogies telling yarns, waiting events, over the 
lunch, and choice old Grenada rum, which in those days 
was as pure and smo:ith as oil. It “was a scene worthy the 
brush of a painter, and your humble servant, now the only 
survivor of that party, can fancy he hears the shout of 
that good old soul, Uncle Ely, ‘‘ there goes the waif,” 





Whirrah! Whirrah!! ‘‘ Clear up decks,” ‘‘ Never mind 
lunch,” ‘‘There she goes!” ‘‘There she watches!” ‘‘Man 
your oars,” ‘‘ Head boat,” ‘‘ So—so—steady—way enough.” 


As the old man grabbed the waif and fetched it up, we gave 
two good yanks in order to make a sure hook of it, and 
cried ‘‘ Take the helm and steer as I tell you”—‘‘ turn ship,’ 
Whirrah! as the yawl boat cut through the evater for 
about a half mile, when the shark made for the surface, 
changed his course and started in shore. But the old man 
kept a taut line, and finding him a little easy on the bit 
hauled in for a sight. ‘‘Nine foot by Jingo,” as- the 
shark lifted his tail and turned again. ‘‘Hard a st&r- 
board,” the old man cried, ‘‘and we'll beach him!” But 
it was no go. The shark was mad; the linesoon became 
slack; the shark sighted right under the boat, the whole 
crew expecting a tail stroke, but were breathing free 
again as he shot off a-beam on anine knot tansion, till 
the better end of the warp as he turned, was in the skip- 
per’s hands, who placed the line in the scull hole and 
hauled in hand over hand. The fish was coming head to 
and evidently bent on mischief. ‘‘ Stand by your lance.” 
‘‘Oneof you take the harpoon—‘‘I see him—he’s coming 
for the stern, and by jingo, hell board us!” but it wa stoo 
late. Lances and harpoon in the excitement were knocked 
overboard, and the position we held brought the boat’s 
stern level with the water, and the fish had good way on 
him and landed fore and aft in the boat, mouth wide open as 
he slid between the old man’s legs, smashing things, like a 
mad bull in a china store. Two of us jumped overboard 
asthe fish camein. ‘‘ Kill him! strike his nose!” ‘‘by jin- 
go, he’ll swamp us,” cried the old man. The tiller was 
the only weapon for us, and with a few taps on the nose he 
was stilled. The result—two broken thwarts, the cealing 
knocked out in two places, Innch and old Grenada ground 
to pummice. Oars, lances, and bait-dish overboard, one 
broken finger, boat full of water and shark, hat-bailing in 
order, the two men overboard—and all hands fully satis- 
fied with that closingscene. The shark measured nine feet 
six inches, and a madder subject never came into any 


society than he. 
' Onp Sarr. 





—There is a lobster farm in Maine, where 40,000 lobsters 
were placed last year. This spring 140,000 male lobsters 
were taken from the pond and sold. About this period 
millions of little lobsters must. be crawling round. 


ed 
—Twenty bags of potatoes will overstock the Honolulu 
market. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


THE U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 





Prof. G. H. Batty, ornithologist of the United States geo- 
logical survey, sends the following letter to Forest AND 
It will be perceived that he has made some valu- 
This letter was received a day 
too late for publication in our last number, but its contents 


STREAM. 
able scientific discoveries. 


are new and none the less interesting. [Ed. F. and §.] 


Twix Lakes, Colorado Ter., August Ist, 1873. 
Dear Sir: 


Dr. Hayden’s geological surveyin rty has worked 
. * vr tothe Buffalo Peaks. 

The photo- 
graphers’ party travel all over this section of the country 
where there are good views to be had, but the other divi- 
sions have each a section of the country to go over and com- 
plete by the 1st of October, and thus the parties will be 
separated from each other until they all meet at the depot 
The party to 
which I am attached is in charge of Mr. Gannet from Bath, 
We have visited a great many of the highest peaks 
of the Rocky mountains, on which I have collected a great 
Of birds, I 
have taken about three hundred, representIng one hundred 
The rarest of birds taken are Lagopus, 
leucurus, (white tailed Ptarmigan,) and young, Tetrao ob- 
eu columbianus, 
Hydrobatta Mevxicana, (water 


the country up thoroughly from Denver to the 
The main party is sepurated into five divisions. 


camp at Denver at the close of the season. 
Maine. 
many rare and interesting birds and animals. 
and fifteen species. 
seurus, (dusky grouse), and young, 
(Clark’s crow, or ousmastinchs 


ouzel), Cyanocitta. Woodhousii, (Woodhouse’s jay,) A: 
montanus, mountain plover), 


the Regulus calendula, (ruby-crowned wren), which 
been taken before. 


&c., &e. 


greatly attached to. 
squeak as before. 


hind parts. Panthers, e 


mon in Western Colerado. 


ing one of the old bears, andif he had followed the bear 
down the mountain he would probably have killed it. Mr. 
Gardner killed one of the largest grizzly bears.ever taken 
in this seetion.of the country.Jast summer. The grizzly 
bear is the master of all animals in the mountains, and can 
easily pull down and destroy a mule or horse with but little 
exertion. During the hot weather, the grizzlies retire to the 
highest peaks of the mountains, far -above the timber line, 
where one would think so large an animal could not subsist, 
but there are thousands of grasshoppers, and en abundance 
of vegetable matter that furnish ample food for the bears. 
Bears delight in rolling in the snow banks, and are always 
found near them in the fore part of the summer, wat 
when berries are ripe, they resort to the valleys and streams 
in search of their favorite food, the wild cherries, It is 
generally supposed that the grizzly bear will attack a mam, 
but this is not correct. If a man be wounded he will at- 
tack his assailant at once, if hard pressed; but nine times 
out of ten a grizzly will run when shouted at, as they stand 
in great fear of the human vdice. I am positive of this, as 
it has been tried on several occasions by members of our 
party. The mountain sheep are only found on the higher 
mountains during the summer, but when the cold weather 
comes, they gradually descend to the valleys to feed, and 
the greater body of them winter in the foothills. I have 
heard it stated that a mountain sheep would leap down a 
rugged mountain fifty or sixty feet, and striking on its horns, 
regain its balance, and would go down a mountain in this 
manner by a succession of leaps, until it had escaped the 
hunter. When a big-horn sheep is descending a mountain 
by jumping from one rock to another, it strikes on its feet 
and not on its head. When in motion, the sheep carry the 
head very low, and when jumping alight stiff-legged, and 
at a distance anpesr. to strike the head against the rocks. 
A few days ago I drove one off a cliff partly covered with 
snow so I could have a good opportunity to observe its 
movements, and was rewarded for my trouble by seeing it 
run a distance of half a mile over a very rugged mountain 
side in a very short time. By following its trail I saw at 
once the secret of its long leaps, as it slid from six to ten 
feet at every leap, with its hoofs spread to their fullest ex- 
tent to ore the force of its headlong retreat. The elk feed 
on the high grassy mountains, above timber line, in bands, 
in this country, but in the Yellowstone and Snake river 
country where they are more numerous than here they are 
found scattered all over the country in small bands in the 
summer, and in the fall they collect in large bands of from, 
fifty to two hundred, and when shot at from several points 
at once become confused and bewildered and run from 
place to place in a confused manner, and at such times they 
may be shot down like cattle. 

Mr. Batty adds: ‘‘Please excuse the manuscript as I am 
writing by the light of 4 camp-fire, and have to. jump up 
and kick the charred logs every five minutes to make them 
blaze and give me what is at best a poor light.” Thet is 
what the patrons of Forrest AND STREAM would call “‘rough- 
ing it in the bush.” . 





—The Hawaiians are dying out. In 1832, the island had 
a population of 130,315 souls, in 1860 it was only 62,959. 


_The decrease has been over sixty per cent in forty years. 


Mr. Nordhoff thinks if the islanders went back, to old cus- 
toms as to dress, that is to no dress at all, their health 
would improve. He says in fact, that pantaloons, shirt- 
collars and stockings have been the death of them. 


Salpincues obsoletus, (rock wren), 
&c., &c., &c. I have also taken the nest, eggs and young of 
as never 

Of animals I have collected the black- 
tail deer, (mule ear), lynx, Rocky Mountain hare, tailless 
rabbit or coney, marmots, porcupine, gophers, prairie dogs, 
The tailless rabbit is the rarest of the animals 
taken and is only found in the highest peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains, far above the timber line, near the perpetual 
snow banks where there is but little vegetation; in fact 
where they are most numerous there is nothing to be seen 
but immense piles of volcanic rocks, which the coneys are 
In these piles of rocks the faint squeak 
of the coney may be heard as he suddenly appears from a 
hole in rocks, and with a sudden jerk of the head gives his 
note, a single squeak, and immediately returns to his retreat 
in the rocks, only to reappear in an instant and give his feeble 
The following are the measurements 
taken of the coneys collected on Mt. Lincoln, Colerado Ter- 
ritory, July 10, 1873: length frem nose to end of tail, eight 
inches; length of head, two inches; breadth of do. one and a 
quarter inches; color, gray, inclined to mouse color en the 
1k, mountain sheep, (big horns,) 

antelope, black, cinnamon and grizzly bears are not uncom- 
One of our party, J. T. Gard- 
ner, met with two old grizzlies and a cub on the summit of 
a mouutain a few days ago, and succeeded in badly wound- 


SNIPE SHOOTING IN VIRGINNIA. 
See 
Hoe IstanD, Va., Angust; 23rd, 1873. 

Eprror Forest AND STREAM: 

The precise locality from whence I date. my letter, is 

not I think very well kgown, I therefore trust such informa- 
tion asI may give may be of interest to your readers. 
How to get to Hog Island,,is I suppose first inorder. From 
New York I took the Norfolk steamer: On-board I met 
several fellow sportsmen, bent on the: same errand ax my- 
self, to shoot bay snipe and curléew, intending to make 
Chincoteague and Mockhorn Islands the center of their op- 
erations. All these islands are situated within:a few mies] 
of one another, lying near Capes Henry and Charles. Ar- 
rived at Norfolk, I took steamer to Cherry Stone, some 
sixty-five miles distant. At Cherry Stone I hired.a small 
fishing smack to carry me to Hog Island. I happened to get 
a good boat and a fair breeze, anda pleasant sail of two 
hours landed me on the island. On the way I had a chance 
to try my Snider Allen, on a flock of curlew flying near 
the boat, and killed eight birds. Hog Island is not a para- 
dise, though old Jake may be the colored Adam: The 
island is a sandy waste,with a few sand dunes, and some oc- 
casional trees, rugged specimens of the red cedar. Jake, the 
landlord of the locality, has a rough shanty, and makes 
you welcome, for the reasonable price of one $1.50 per 
diem, throwing in his valuable services for the money. I had 
provided myself against all contingencies; by laying in a 
stock of bread and ham, and after having arranged my 
baggage for the night, I turned in early, in order to be up 
the next morning before the dawn. Long before day-break , 
Jake had me out. Though an ardent sportsman, Jake’s 
imitative faculty as far as’the manufacture of decoys went 
was not pre-eminent, therefore our stool-birds were of the 
most peculiar ornithological character, though Jake said 
they would do. From his manner I thought he had some 
surprise in reserve. After a bite of bread and ham.we 
took to the beach, and about a mile from the shanty we 
commenced digging our blind. The stools Jake planted 
quite’artistically about twenty-five yards from our blind; 
then Jake chuckled as he drew from his pocket no less than 
three live willets and two marlins, which he declared were 
well ‘‘ educated birds.” These he had tethered with a bit of 
leather and a piece of string and they were packed among 
the wooden shams. Now Jake showed himself a master 
of his art, and piped the willet’s cry with a skill which 
was inimitable. The tide now was rising rapidly, and the 
decoys fluttered and whistled away. Soon in the distance 
loomed a flock of willets. Coming strong with the wind 
they overshot the decoys, but flew low enough for me to 
let them have both barrels; then returned undismayed, ap- 
parently recalled by the cries of some of the winged birds. 
“* Let ’em havé it agin, Massa,” said Jake, and so I did. 
These four shots gave me some thirty birds. The wind then 
became so fresh, piling in the sea so far on the beach, that 
we had to pick up the decoys and make another screen 
further inland. Again came the willets, and by ten o’clock I 
had bagged eighty-six snipe. The shooting then ceased 
for the day, ebb-tide putting an end tothe sport. Next 
‘day I tried the curlew on the other side of the island. This 
time Jake’s stools, if not perfect as to form, were better as 
to color, having been fresh painted. Jake again gave me 
the benefit of his acquaintance with the curlew, using a 
bandana handkerchief tied toa stick which he waved to 
and fro, attracting the birds. Ihad seen thie particular 
dodge tried before, but never with the same success. I 
shot for about three hours, killing some thirty-two birds. 
They weighed on an everage one and one-half pounds each 
and the longest bill measnred precisely twelve and one-half 
inches. On the third day I varied my sport by spearing 
sea-eels. I must confess that my first experience was an 
unfortunate one, as I fell overboard from the boat, in my 
eagerness to kill my prey. But gai courage and ad- 
dress, after having speared a bushel basket full of eels I 
had enough of it. Sincerely yours, Cc. B. 


P. §8.—Having lost my pen I write this with a bill of a 
curlew. I softened it first with vinegar, then split and-nib- 
bed it nicely, and it makes quite a good stylus. Jake isa 
master in cooking snipe and curlew, and has a stock of ex- 
cellent Southern red pepper, but if any of your friends 
have the least bit of gourmandism about them, tell them 
not to forget the lemons, the juice of which enchances the 
flavor of these birds. 





—At the sale of the Perkins collection in London last 
month, a vellum copy of the Masarin bible fetched £3,400, 
and the first Shakspeare folio £585. 


+ 


—About £225 is the price asked for the privilege oi 


shooting over a Scotch grouse preserve of about 15,000 
acres. Six persons are allowed to shoot, each to pay the 
above price. 

———— 

—In the United States in 1871, we used the wool from 
82,000,000 of sheep, or about. 128,000,000 of pounds.. About 
17,000,000 more of sheep would make us independent of all 
other countries as to wool. : : 


seein 

—The salmon season in Oregon, has yielded an enormous 
catch this year. It is safe to say that this fish aloney has 
swelled the imports of Oregon over 1,000,000 more than 
they would otherwise have been. 


————+—_—_ — 
See how readily the Chinese ‘to the 
customs of civilization. Two ow tink soldi cou fe 
Arkansas the other day, and one was killed. ~ 
















For Forest and Stream. 
TROPICAL HUNTING SCENES. 


en 
RAND are the woods, and clear the bubbling streams 
In Asiatic realms, where Ganges sweeps 
Thro’ green savannahs and embowering groves, 
Until it mingles with the Bengal tides. 
Behold, far down the mountain slopes, 
Beneath the realm of snow, the spreading wood: 
Rastling their foliage of eternal green. 
The teak tree, the brown chestnut and the oak, 
Kissed by the sunset, glow like golden crowns, 
While the black hemlock and the spirmg pine 
Thrust up their spear-like points and pennoned shafts 
Like hosts embattled. Far beyond, the plainx 
of verdurous Thibet spread their level floor. 
Enchanting pictures of serenest bloom 
Burst on the vision ; oranges in groves, 
Citrons and yellow lemons, glow like gold : 
The ripe pomegranate droops its juicy fruit, 
Red cherries hang their clusters o’er the trees, 
Luxuriant mangoes swing their ruddy globes, 
While strawberries paint with crimson all the ground. 
Green, gadding vines their tendrils interweave, 
And loftiest trees with flowery festoons drape ; 
Peacocks display their gaudy plumes around, 
And birds of paradise their mottled dyes. 
And here the royal tiger of the wild 
Ranges supreme and guards his noonday haunt, 
And in the glooms of night devours his prey. 
The aun deer and the brindled antelope 
Tremble in bosky coverts, or at speed 
Stretch forth in flight across the open plain. 
“Tis a fair scene, where gently peace drops down, 
Folds like a bird her pinions on her breast, 
And all the glimmering shades at twilight’s hour 
Their silvery veils and vapors interweave. 





Fair, flowery scenes o’er Afric’s mystic land 
Since the creation morn have bloom’d and smil’d 
In lavish beauty. All the varied forms 

Of Nature, fresh from the Creator’s hand, 

Are here commingled in transcendent pomp ; 

Soft plain and placid stream, and mountain range. 
Here glows the fruitful plain, or frowns the waste, 
Here flow majestic rivers to the sea, 

‘Or spread the limpid lakes their glassy sheets 

Vast lakes whose marge by savage herds is trod, 
Whose waves are only crossed by frail canoe, 

Or haunted by the screaming waterfow!]. 

Here desert moors extend their arid space, 

Here mountains soar in grandeur to the skies, 
Forests immense, illimitable spread, 

Fair, flowering groves and natural gardens bloom. 


Th’ exploring stranger from remotest lands 
Crossing these waters drops the listless oar 

‘To view the wondrous scene. Far, far extends 
The reedy shore with endless meadows hemm’d, 
Or fring’d with woods of tamerind and palm ; 
Charm’d with the view, Eden-like, his soul 
Drinks in the entrancing splendor of the scene. 


Far spread the shores, now rough with beetling cliffs, 
Now smooth with waving grass and unknown shrubs ; 
Far stretch the lakes, undimpled in their sheets, 
While far in distance float the mountains blue. 

Here a white sand-beach spreads its shelly road, 
Back’d by the cocoa-palm trees and the huts 

Of villages in green plantations hid. 

Above some granite bluff the eagle swings, 

And fish-hawks clamor, and in groves around, 

Where the oil-palms their yellow nuts display, 

Cooes the green pigeon ; chattering squirrels leap, 
The gay-hued parrots glance like living flames 

And the red trogan tunes his mellow lyre. 

Around the shores the sacred 1bis flits, 

The snowy pelicans their files extend, 

The stilted avoset that wades the shoals, 

The black geese and the gray-hued spoon-bi'l tribes 
And all the gorgeous fowl that haunt the wave. 


High beats the hunter’s heart, when all the night, 
Hid in some gloomy copse, at edge of wood, 
Iie watches the dim plain for wandering game. 
Calm sleeps the forest, save when swells the voice 
Of prowling lion or hyena’s howl, 
Or cracks the twig beneath some trampling hoof. 
Soft falls the moonlight, filtering through the roof 
Of the dense-matted foliage ; soft gilds 
With shimmering glory all the desert spaces, 
Shining on island groves and grassy slopes. 
From time to time like drifting shadows pasx 
In lengthed files the browsing buffalo, 
The eland, gnu and the black antelope 
Glide past ; the bulky elephant 
Swaying his tushes crushes thro’ the glade ; 
The black rhinoceros stalks unwieldy by, 
neeking sequesiter’d marsh or deep lagoon. 

Isaac MCLELLAN. 





—Ground Quassia wood is highly recommended as an insect 
destroyer, in the high authority of M. Cloez of the Jardin 
des Plantes. Will some of our readers use it, and give 
results ? 

> 

—In England, the aggregate income of 5,000,000 families 
employed in manual labor is about $1,500,000,000. Of 
this sum $450,000,000 is wasted in excessive drink and to- 
baceo, in buying at small retail stores instead of wholesale 
stores, but quite the larger proportion in unskillful or care- 
less marketing, housekeeping and cooking, and in the 


mulcts of trades-unions. 
ay a sy 


—The red blood corpuscules of the Salmonide are the 
largest found in osseous fishes, the blood disks of the 
Salmo Fontinalis—American brook trout, measuring 1-1455 


of an inch. 
. saebehaaiiiei ic 


—A piaid and a tartain have two entirely different mean- 
ings. The plaid isthe name of a garment without refer- 
ence to color or material, the word tartan meaning the parti 
colored pattern. Somehow the two words have got very 
much mixed, 





FOREST AND STREAM 


A LAMENT FROM GAY HEAD. 


ee 


» OrF MARTHA’s VINEYARD, August 23, 1873. 


Eprrok ForRrEsT AND STREAM : 
That a yacht owner should know how to take his 


| trick at the helm and negotiate railroad bonds, should be 


able to reef a halliard and financier, is perhaps asking too 
much of ordinary human nature. We cannot all be jour- 
nalists and fishermen, any more than we can combine the 
skipper and banker together. YetI feel sure you will allow 
me to remark that among our yacht owners we have quite 
a number of Admirable Crichtons. : 

I notice a good deal of censorious writing indulged in at 
times in regard to the incompetency of our yacht owners, 
and the frequent attempts made, I think in the worst taste, 
to ridicule certain gentlemen on account of their ignorance 
in sailing. Of course, some men affect an excessive nauti- 
cal style, and are all prone to assume a commodore’s man- 
ners without even that general acquaintance with seaman- 
ship which would render them capable of commanding a 
cock-boat. True gentlemen, I believe, always detest shams, 
and I have generally found that any false assumption of 
this character was met by such roars of laughter on the 
part of fellow yachtmen as to make the pseudo skippers 
haul down their colors. The best thing a yacht owner can 
do, if he is ignorant of sailing, is to say so, and there is a 
frank, honest way of stating such want of acquaintance 
which precludes ridicule. I write this, because after a 
pretty heavy blow yesterday, when it looked quite ugly for 
a time, in the coolest kind of a way my host, the owner of 
the yacht I am now on, said to me: ‘‘ My dear Mr. ——, if 
you get drowned, I trust you will not put the blame on me, 
for really, I would not know how to manage her now any 
more than would my wife, who by the way, is very sick 
below. Of course, I know the yacht’s stem from her stern, 
but I should be an idiot, though I have had a yacht for 
fourteen years, to say that I know anything about seaman- 
ship, and what is more, I never expect to encompass its 
mysteries. Fatigued with business, the hours of quiet I 
spend on my yacht are the most pleasant of the whole year. 
It is worth all it costs to be certain that no one can call on 
me, save at my pleasure. To have somebody else to take 
care of me, and good care of me, to throw off every respon- 
sibility, is just what I want, aud I am sure my sailing mas- 
ter is quite capable. Do our friends who run horses at 
Fordham, or Saratoga, or at Long Branch, know much about 
their animals? .Could that distinguished banker, who 
stands at the head of the patrons of the American turf, ride 
his own horses? Suppose he even did, somebody would 
be found to abuse him because he could not groom his 
racers. You must acknowledge that it is a hard thing in 
this blessed country of ours, when a man can’t keep a yacht 
according to his own pleasure: Of course, if Iwere twenty 
years old, perhaps I might find pleasure in tarring the rig- 
ging, or scraping the yacht’s bottom, or slushing the masts, 
(if I have made any errorin my nautical nomenclature I 
hope you will correct me,) or going aloft. I only wish I 
could do all these things. Well, if any good fellows want 
to doit they are quite welcome to try it. Corinthian sailors 
—that is the name they give them, I believe—do they cook 
for themselves? Of course, there is no degradation about 
that sort of thing, and as to cooking, I know I could do 
that quite well; only this, that in just such a blow like we 
have gone through,) for, by George, it did blow,) I feel a 
great deal safer when I know the helm is in the master’s 
hands, and that the crew all were picked seamen, than had 
the yacht been in charge of any Corinthians I ever heard 
of.” Of course this entire assumption of ignorance on the 
part of my host in regard to sailing, was somewhat assumed, 
but I think in the main he was right. We have had a suc- 
cession of very bad days, with no end of dirty weather, and 
the capabilities of the good yacht —— as a seaboat have 
been tried to their utmost. ‘‘ Gitting drowned for fun,” as 
the honest captain of a lumber schooner said to us the other 
day, as we passed under his stern, ‘‘ain’t no sense, mister; 
why the deuce you smart chaps go kiting around in a nasty 
blow like this, I can’t find out. You'll be coming to grief 
some o’ these days.” What more he said I do not know, 
as we were soon clear of him, going head down and taking 
plenty of green water. Bnt the good old skipper was right; 
for an hour afterwards we were only too glad to find a berth 
alongside of him. ‘‘It’s a- raal bucking agin Providence,” 
was his remark, as he sat down at our table, discussing a 
glass of something warm; ‘‘sailing and fooling don’t jine 
much; but ef ever the man that managed that craft of yourn 
wants a berth, send her to me and I’ll give him a place.” 

It may be some days before we are in sailing trim again, 
as we have splintered our topmast, and things generally 
want tautening alow and aloft. 

L. 
—$———_ —_—<e—___—_ 


—The inhabitants of the Andaman island, have the high 
privilege of squatting as the lowest type of the human race. 
They wear no clothing, but plaster their bodies over with 
mud. They are cunning and treacherous, and their antipa- 
thy to strangers amounts to a passion. 

Sia 

—Baker has positively determined that the Lakes Tan. 
ganyikaand Albert Nyanza are really one body of water, 
not less than 700 miles long. If this is so it puts Lake Su- 
perior’s nose out of joint. . 

cette 

—The total cost of all the railroads in the United States 


amounts to $8,159,428,057. The gross earnings were 
$473,241,055, net earnings about $165,754,373. 





biter 

OW from plantation, preserve and moor, from brae and 
heather, throughout all England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales, resounds the gun. The railroad porter awakening 
from his lethargy, carries under his arms the gun cases, and 
stows away the pointers and setters in the vans, and earns 
great harvest of shillings from the gentlemen who take the 
‘* vrouse trains.” 

In certain sections of the country where game has been 
thoroughly preserved, perhaps the sport may be considered 
as a trifle unsportsmanlike, resembling a battue. Good old 
authorities deprecate the grouse drives, and the indiscrim- 
inate slaughter of the birds. Ifthe younger school derides 
the antiquated style of bagging the birds one by one, the 
fathers retort on their son’s expression of ‘‘ pottering ” 
after game, by leaving out one syllable of the epithet, call- 
ing it ‘‘ potting” grouse. So far accounts differ as to the 
quantity and condition of the birds. In England, though 
the grouse are hearty, in Scotland, especially in Forfarshire, 
grouse are said to have suffered from an epidemic of quite 
a virulent type. Good authorities think game will not be 
as plentiful as it has been for the last two seasons. 

On the Continent the ubiquitous Englishman is seen cast- 
ing his fly wherever the casual trout could have been sup- 
posed to have found an existence. At home, by loch, mere 
and tarn, by river, brook and rill, the eager fisherman pur- 
sues his prey. There must he so many fishing lines in the 
streams, that one can almost fancy that the light of the sun 
would be obscured. Think of ‘‘a Great All England Ang- 
ling sweepstakes,” fished for in Lincolnshire, of 420 con- 
testants, of six miles of river bank umbrageous with fishing 
poles, and of the scarcity of the fish, or the skill of the fish- 
erman, when three pounds fourteen and a half ounces win 
the prize. 

Athletic sports, save country cricket, are at a stand-still 
for the nonce. Amateur experts a trifle seedy over the early 
summer work, are recuperating, and training again. 

The Paris savatte, or the French art of boxing, is being 
recuscitated. At most this is a villanous game.To the play 
of the fists, is added human mule kicking. An adept in 
‘‘la bowe Francaise,” may feint at you with his left, and in- 
stead of. hitting from the shoulder, plant his foot under 
your jaw—or kick you in the pit of the stomach. What 
says a grand old English authority of 1754 on this new sub- 
ject? ‘The dexterous use of the fist is a truly British exer- 
cise, and the sturdy English have been as much renowned 
for their boxing as their beef. To this nutriment and this 
art is owing that long established maxim, that one English- 
man can beat three Frenchmen, and from hence we may 
conclude on the principal of philosophy, that the elastic 


spring which darts from the knuckles of the Englishman, * 


falls into the heels of the Frenchman.” 


On the 9th July, 1792, Mahommed Effendi, the secretary 
of the Turkish embassy, exhibited his great strength by shoot- 
ingan arrow 415 yards, partly against the wind, and 482 
yards with the wind, in a field behind Bedford House, Lon- 
don. He used a Turkish bow, drawing 160 pounds. The 
arrow measured twenty-five and a half inches, which he 
pulled three inches within the bow, soas to make the draught 
twenty-eight inches. He said upon the ground that Selim, 
the then Grand Signior, often shot 500 yards. That this 


‘fact as stated was true, is proved by the testimony of Sir 


Robert An®lie, ambassador at the Porte, who declares that 
in 1798 Selim drove an arrow into the ground at a distance 
of 972 yards, the British ambassador having measured the 
flight of the arrow. It seems, then, that at one time the 
arrow had almost the range of a rifle. 


In the New York Times Dr. Russell thus describes the 
rooms of some hunting noble in Syria :—‘‘Hence, there is 
a long vista of rooms visible, opening one into the other, and 
entering the first of these I was at once struck with the ec- 
centric garniture and furnishing, which are continued room 
after room for some twenty-five apartments. On the walls 
were fixed in triple rows the skulls and antlers of deer. 
The chandelier was made of antlers of deer. The sofas, 
chairs, and tables were supported by antlers, and the seats 
were covered with the skins of deer, red roe, and fallow. 
In intervals of this forest of horns appeared ancestral por- 
traits of the Lambergs and their relatives.” 


The pawn broking system it Scotland, is said to engen- 
der vice, and misery. A curious calculation has been under- 
taken to get at the total number of pledges made in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, It seems a pawn-broker must issue 40,000 
tickets, in order to make money. In Scotland the whole 
number of pawn tickets issued is about 18,720,000. and 
in the United Kingdom, the number f pledges at that ratio 
would be 206,780,000. 


General Sir John Foster Fitzgerald is possibly the oldest 
General in the world. His first commission dating back to 
October, 1793, at Salamanca, in 1818 he wasa colonel. 
Eighty years of honorrble service must command respecct. 

The Register General’s report in England seems to point 
to the fact, that the average duration of human life is in- 
creasing. Not many years ago it barely exceeded thirty 
years, now it is within a small fraction of forty-one. 


There is somewhat of a growl heard at present, in re- 
gard to a supposed disposition on the part of Germany to 
get a permanent hold of Lower California. We are for the 
Monroe doctrine every time. 


The use of an indicator on breech-loading fowling pieces, 
to show whether they have a cartridge in them or not, seems 
to be becoming quite universal in England. 
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‘Woodland, Lawn and Garden. 









































































| Mhiletic Zfastimes, 


CRICKET. 
Shales 
HE Waltham cricket club, in the absence of their ex- 
pected visitors, the Manhattans of New York, owing 
to the death of the latter’s Secretary, concludcd to play a 
quiet game, when the rain interfered and the stumps were 
drawn. Waltham’s 133; picked eleven 55. 

August 23rd. A game was played between the Wal- 
tham’s and Alpha’s of Salem, which was decided by the 
first innings. Waltham 183; Salem 42. In the score for 
Watham, Howarth being in fine batting form, made 
54 runs. The Waltham’s have played ten matches this 
season, and have only been defeated once, by the Man- 
hattan’s of New York. 

The St. George’s Club have played already this season ten 
matches, of which they have won seven, drawn one, and 
lost two; the latter were one-day matches decided by the 
score of the first innings. The Club’s eleven went to Boston 
last Friday to play the Walthams, and Bostoi Clubs. 

The Manhattan Club have a fine team this season, and on 
one occasion defeated a strong eleven of the St. George’s by 
nine runs on score of first inning; this was a very creditable 
victory asthe St. George’s played with their professional. 


AN UNDERRATED ESCULENT. 
id ae 

R. Charles Dudley Warner, in his charming ‘‘ Summer 

in a Garden,” one of the nicest, freshest and cleverest 
bits of witty writing we know of, unintentionally we feel sure 
has done injustice to beans. ‘‘There is no dignity in the 
bean,” he sacrilegeously cries. ‘‘The bean is a vulgar 
vegetable without culture, or any flavor of high society 
among vegetables.” He almost intimates, rash man, that 
it has no historic claims. Wecheerfully forgive him hislack 
of that familiarity which so many people possess in regard 
to Pheenecian manners—almost a speaking acquaintance 
we might say with Belal or Belus or Baal or Bel—(zebub). 
The latest agricultural reports declare that old the African 
bean and the true Yankee bean are so similar in appearance, 
as to lead anybody who grows them, to declare that they must 
both have come from the same pod. What is the connec- 
tion between the Pheenecian and the bean? Why to-day 
the descendents of this very same people celebrate the ad- 
vent of the bean. Itis true they are colored people, but 
that makes no difference, save to show that the love of the 
bean commenced with Adam. A learned English maga- 
zine writer states as follows: ‘‘During the period of the 
year called Vissam, that is to say, when the bean-plant be- 
zins to blacken, the negroes of Algiers and its neighbor- 
hood assemble at the Koubba of Belal to keep what they 
call the A7d-el- Foul, or the fete of beans. Previous to that 
period they are supposed to have abstained from eating 
this vegetable. An ox is then sacrificed and dancing is 
next in order. Here men and women, seized with fits of 
enthusiasm, often fling themselves into the sea, and at times 
it is only with considerable difficulty that their companions 
are able to rescue them from drowning.” We feel sure that 
after this high authority, the clever editor of the Hartford 
Courant, will somewhat modify his judgment in regard to 
beans, and that some future fete de beans may be inaugura- 
ted under his auspices. 


The Prospect Park Ciub of Brooklyn 1s yet in its infancy 
and turns out a goodly number on practice days. At an 
early date it plays the Staten Island and Manhattan Clubs. 

There are also several other clubs of note in the different 
States, notably in Philadelphia where of course the German- 
town takes the lead, next the Philadelphia and last but not 
by any means the least, the Marion club in Vermont. Dr. 
Coit’s school (after the style of Rugby) we are pleased to 
hear, can turn out on practice days four elevens, and some 
of the school boys have been elected junior members of the 
St. George’s of this city. 

We regret to hear the death of Mr. George T. Keiller ofthe 
Brooklyn Union, who was unfortunately drowned while bath- 
ing in the waters near Center Moriches, L. I. He was a 
great supporter of athletic pastimes, and was secretary of 
the Manhattan Cricket Club, also Vice President of the Pros- 
pect Park Cricket Club, at the time of his sudden demise. 


se alia 

—George May Powell, who has been recently investigating 
the culture of the olive in Palestine regards that tree as es- 
pecially adapted to the mountain regions of Virginia, North 
Carolina and Tennessee. First results are tardy, but an 
orchard of 109 trees per acre requires far less care than our 
fruits, and yields for centuries, when in bearing, from two 
to five dollas per tree. He says: 

‘*No other country has such floral variety as this. 
Flowers from the limits of the temperate on Hermon to the 
tropical on Jordan are here, and all compressed in less than 
the limits of the State of New Hampshire. From no other 
country can we secure more of value in the line of seeds 
and cuttings, and if a proposed organization of a Palestine 
Farmers’ Club succeeds, there will be a medium of ex- 
change. As afield for the study of birds, flowers and stones 
the naturalist will always find Palestine remarkable.” 

pmcieaetns 

—In Acheen there blooms a flower the parasitical Rafflesia, 
which measures three feet across. One is a nosegay. But 
then, in the vegetable way. there is a tuberose edible root of 
100 pounds, and with this a shell fish, on which twenty 
people can dine. How the Dutch are going to starve out 


the Acheens remains to be seen. 
Sen aes 


GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW PLANTs.—If new houses are 
to be built and old ones altered or repaired it should be 
done while there is plenty of time, and not postponed until 
the houses are likely to be wanted. The heating apparatus 
will need overhauling to see if it can go through another win- 
ter without repairs. Supplies of loam, leaf mould, de- 
cayed turf, and sand, are to be laid under cover for winter 
use, and orders sent for the needed stock of pots. Camellias 
and other evergreens from the greenhouses will need 
especial care in shading and watering this month, and all 
greenhouse plants that are set outside should be cared for. 
If not properly protected they may be thrown over by high 
winds or they may be attacked by slugs and insects or in- 
jured by dogs and cats. Plants in the border which it is in- 
tended to repot should not be allowed to grow out of shape; 
an occasional pinching will prevent this.—Agriculturist. 


The Dogget coat and badge for the best Thames Water- 
man, was founded in 1715. To win it the contestants 
must pull five miles from London bridge to Chelsea. The 
original condition was that it had to be pulled against the 
tide, but people are more merciful now, and the race gener- 
ally comes off at slack water. It was run this year by Mes- 
suru. 

Another swimming match took place last Saturday in the 
East river, foot of 56th gtreet. There were eight competi- 
tors. The first prize, a gold ring, was won by August 
Ernst, and the second by William Foster. This was fol- 
lowed by a boy’s race. 

The fourth championship game between the Athletics 
and Washingtons was played at Philadelphia last Saturday, 
the Athletics winning by a score of 7 to 2. McGeary and 
Hines led off in batting, and Sutton and Thomas in fielding 
for their respective nines. Brilliant fly catches were made 
by Sutton and McMullin that resulted in double plays. The 
weather was clear and favorable, and the umpiring im- 
partial. 


On the same day, at the Union grounds, Brooklyn, E.. D., 
the Atlantics beat the Mutuals by a score of 6 to 5. 

The Atlantics left on Monday morning for a tour to 
Washington, playing the Athletics at Philadelphia in the 
afternoon; the Baltimores at Baltimore on Tuesday, and 
the Washingtons at Washingtonon Wednesday. On Thurs- 
day they play the Athletics again in Philadelphia. On 
Saturday the Athletics and Bostons will play at Boston. 


—Emma Black, who lives in a small town in Mississippi, 
saved a man’s life recently in a curious way. He was fish- 
ing, and having fallen out of his boat, was making all pos- 
sible haste to drown when the maiden perceived his plight, 
and swimming out to him, threw her hair, which is nearly 


+ four feet long, into his grasp, and towed him ashore. 












































SHADE-TREES A PROTECTION AGAINST FrrE.—An Oregon 
paper draws attention to the fact that the shade-trees planted 
around several blocks of buildings in Portland, preserved 
them from destruction during the recent great fire in that 
city. ‘‘ It was observed,” it remarks, ‘‘ on the day of the fire, 
what wonderful protection our maple and other trees 
planted along the streets afford. Many buildings, among 
them the First Congrgational Church, were saved by the 
thick foliage of the trees in front of them. Were trees 
planted along our business thoroughfares, they would af- 
ford such a cover that a building would not easily kindle 
from a burning structure on the opposite side of the street. 
Fire thus could be prevented from spreading. The trees 
are a cheap insurance, and-worth as much for health and 
comfort as for defense against fire.” 

——_—_—_§0 


Fring ApPetirss. --As arule the half-breed, like the Indian, 
eats inordinately. If he has fasted for a time his cravings 
seem hever to be satisfied. An Indian and a half-breed sat 
down to a pot filled with a fish which must have weighed, 
before it was cooked, fully twenty-five pounds, and they 
finished it, leaving only the bones, after which they swal- 
lowed a quantity of pemican. They still looked so hungry 
that it would have been dangerous to have left any edibles 
within their reach.—Canadian Monthly. r 


EE 
—Otter hunting, has been revived in England, though the 
master of an otter hunt was drowned lately. 





Wa.tTHam, Mass., August 23d, 1873. 

Epitor FoREST AND STREAM :— 

Dear Srr—Cricket certainly is looking up in this section, more so than 
for years. Several new and strong clubs have been organized. One or 
two of the older ones are at present making more stir than usual. Salem, 
Needham, Boston, Waltham and Harvard still live, and have their annual 
interchange of matches with varied results. For the last four years the 
most matches have been played by the Walthams, which, as a club, has 
existed since 1857, and has been the fosterer of neighboring and junior 
clubs ; the result of this care is evidenced in the improved elevens of the 
last four years. Since the addition of A. Eastwood to our number the 
club ranks with any in the East, and is a good opponent to those of your 
city, as the result testified in a recent visit to New York, winning easily a 
match with the ‘Jersey City,’’ losing only with the “Manhattans,” and 
playing a fine batting and fielding innings against the St. George’s, which 
deservedly merited the praise given and success earned. Next week we 
may look for some excellent cricket all round, as we expect the St. 
George’s, the United eleven of St. Louis, and are daily practicing, so that 
we may give them a hard road to travel. From these interchanging 
games we look for still more interest being stirred up in all Athletic pas- 
times, in which cricket undoubtedly stands pre-eminent. The matter of 
factnese of base ball, coming and going in two or three hours’ time, looks 
too much like business when compared with the genial sociability which 
cricket tends to engender. It brings about a contact individually which 
the nature of our national game forbids as at present conducted. 

Fevix. 


The seventeenth annual games of the New York Cale- 


donian Club will be held at Jones’ Wood on September 4th. 
These games are of very ancient date in Scotland, and are | 
carried outhere with all the energy and success worthy of 


“Old Caledonia.” They consist of running, walking, jump- 








ing, pitching the stone, tossing the caber, dancing the High- 
land fling, sword dance and other equally difficult pastimes. 
The Scottish games of the Brooklyn Caledonian Club take 
place on Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, August 29th, when a 
large delegation from other Scottish Clubs are expected to 
send their best athletes. 


We find in the Brooklyn Hagle that a strcng nine is organ- 
izing from the several leading ball clubs, tuc list of names 
including Start and -Matthews, of the Mutuals, Carey and 
York, of the Baltimore, and Ferguson, Burdock, and Rem- 
sen, of the Atlantics. Ferguson is getting up the club, and 
hopes to get in Allison and Eggler, of the Mutuals, in which 
case the nine will be complete. 


In Philadelphia on August 25, the Atlantics beat the Ath- 
letics—10 to 6. 


In Easton, Pennsylvania, on August 25th, the Fly Aways, 
of New York, beat the Easton club 30 to 5. 

Several gentlemen of New York have recently started a 
Club at Summit Lake, Orange Co., New York. They have 
eighty acres of land anda lake half a mile long, with a 
club-house and shooting box, black bass and pickerel fish- 
ing, etc. 

The officers are Fred. W. Jones, of New York, President; 
Jos. F. Meeker, Brooklyn, Vice President; Elisha Stock- 
bridge. Highland Falls, Treasurer; Isaac L. Noxon, High- 
land Falls, Secrevary. 

—Newtown Creek is becoming a favorite training-ground 
for oarsmen. William Gannon, who is to row a race against 
Hughes, Sept. 3rd. has his head-quarters at the American 
Boat-house. Hughes puts up at Burnett’s and starts out 
every day from the Seawanhaka Club-house. They can be 
seen every day on the creek pulling lustily and getting in 
condition for the approaching contest. 


—A Halifax dispatch says George Brown is still willing 
and anxious to row Biglin upon the same conditions as those 
partly agreed on for the 28th inst., and will extend the time 
for three weeks, and make a deposit of half or of the whole 
of the stakes when and where required. 


—The annual regatta of Riverside Rowing Club takes 
place on the Genesee river, Sept. 8th. There are eleven 
boating clubs in Buffalo and nine in Rochester; with this 
force at hand, there is no reason why they should not be- 
come the greatest boating centres in the State. 





A DisconsoLaTe NaturaL History Man.—M. Houzen, 
anthor of a ponderous work on the Mental Faculties of Ani- 
mals compared with those of Man, is deeply exercised over 
the apparently impending extinction of the anthropoid 
apes. In a letter addressed to a well-known Scotch natural- 
ist, he expresses his regret that none of the anthropoid 
apes inhabit Jamaica, where he himsel lives, and that he is 
thereby deprived of the opportunity of studying them. 
‘‘They should,” says he? ‘‘be tamed, domesticated, and 
studied ia their own climate—at home. The gorilla, for 
instance, should be perpetuated in Guinea, in domesticity. 
As I stated in my book, it does not appear impossible that 
he might learn to talk. Should the attempt succeed, even 
partially, what would be the bearing and importance of it 
physiologically and_ historically?” e wonder what M. 
Houzeau understands by the word “talk.” If he alludes 
merely to the utterance of articulate sounds, it is quite pos- 
sible that the gorilla might be tanght to ‘‘ talk” at least as well 
as a parrot or raven. Those, however, who see in language 
something over and above the mere emission of articulate 
sounds, and who recognise it as being fundamentally noth- 
ing more than an expression of reasoning mind, will have 
some difficulty in realizing to themselves a ‘‘ talking” go- 
rilla. Why not a ‘‘ writing” gorilla, since writing, after all, 
is only another form of talking? What would Mr. Mur- 
ray give fer an ‘‘ Autobiography of a Gorilla,” edited by 
M. Houzeau? 
es 

According to a statement made by the Washinton cor- 
respondent of the Boston Post, Seeretary Belknap will as- 
sign colored graduates of West Point exclusively to com- 
mands in white regiments. The sre explaizs that 
the law leaves no option; he is required to officer coler 
ed regiments with white men, and, therefore, he must as- 
sign colored West Pointers to duty in white regiments. If 
the law really leaves no choice to the Secretary but to place 
white officers in command of colored regiments, then it 
follow of course that the colored officers must go into 
white regiments, if assigned to any regiment whatever. 
We can only say that thislaw, which we cannot find in 
our compilation, does injustice to both races, and will be un- 
popular with both, and will cause a poor state of discipline in 
regimen thus officered by men of color different from that of 
theircommands. Black regiments would ask why a black 
man is not good enough to be officer over them; and, precisely 
nthe same spirit of race feeling, white soldiers will want to 
know why negroes are put above them. The effect of the 
law will be to stimulate prejudice, and both races have 
reason to be offended at it. It would be better for white 
and black regiments alike that the law making this singular 
requirement, if it exists, should be repealed, and things be 
allowed to take their natural course. Zsprit de corps is a 
sentiment of the highest conceivable value in a regiment. 
This, itseems to us, must be impaired, by arousing race 
prejudices between men and their officers, on the plan pro- 
posed. Of course, the Secretary of War has means of com- 
pelling white men to submit to colored officers and colored 
men to obey white officers, but it does seem foolish to take 
the risk of causing insubordination in the army, when it 
could be avoided by a repeal or modification of the law, on 
the suggestion of the Secretary.—Journal of Commerce. 


mete 
The ‘‘ Opitimus” Guilford coach, driven by a veteran of 





the old school, and guarded by an amateur “ of the 
first water,” leaves Picadilly, London, daily. Fare 8s; box- 
seat 2s 6d extra. You can coach it too to Brighton. 





Engli'h gentlemen living in New. Zealand, declare it to 


be no paradise, ‘‘ because there is nothing to shoot.” 
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Ahlatural History. 


THe SPRAT AND THE WuHITEBAIT.—Among the smaller 
kinds of the herring tribe found on the coast of Europe, 
there are two much valued by epicures, and known in the 
English markets as bait, as the sprat and the whitebait. The 
first of these bears among naturalists the specific name of 
clupea sprattus, given to it by Linneeus, from its English cog- 
nomen. It is found along the coasts of Northern Europe, 
later in the season than the common herring, and during 
the winter, keeping in shoals of such a size that a ton has 
been taken from one of them in a few casts of the net. 

They spawn in the early summer months, and pass the 
rest of the season in deep water, where they are pursued by 
larger fish. In November they approach the coast, and are 
caught in fine meshed drift nets, and large bag nets. The 
sprat is six inches long when full grown, and is much es- 
teemed by all classes. It is generally eaten fresh and may be 
preserved also. 

We have several small species of herring on our coast, 
whose specific distinctions have not yet been definitely set- 
tled, but fishermen need not wait until that has been done. 
Let them try to furnish our market with small herrings and 
call them sprats until more is known abeutthem At present 
all small herring are here called alewives, a word of Danish 
origin, but they are not systematically pursued, and no 
regular supply is furnished to the fish stands. 

Another small herring species is the whitebait, which fre- 
quents the English Channel and the Thames; and which is 
caught from April to September, though it is best in mid- 
summer. This little fish varies from two to six inches in 
length, but they average about three inches or a little more. 
They are captured in peculiar bag nets of very fine mesh, 
whose mouth is kept open by a frame, the boat being an- 
chored in a tide-way and the net hanging over the side, 
not four feet from the surface. The tail of the bag is hand- 
ed into the boat at intervals to be empted of its contenis. 

We cannot here enlarge upon the delicacy of this little 
herring as an epicurean delight, but if any gourmand on this 
side of the Atlantic wishes to partake of it he can easily 
do so, for a nearly similar fish frequents our bays. Some 
years since Elwell, an English fisherman, who at that time 
lived at the tip of Red Hook point, brought me in April or 
May, a basket full of small fish and asked me to pronounce 
on the species. As before said our species of herring are not 
satisfactorily determined, but I told him that I believed his 
fish to be full grown herring of a kind closely resembling 
the London whitebait. ‘‘I thought so too, sir,” was his 
answer. Dekay and Storer both describe several small her- 
ring, and perhaps Dekay’s clupea minima comes nearest to 
the fish brought to me by Elwell, who procured his fish 
near the Staten Island shore of the narrows. 

If our fish dealers would stimulate the fishermen of our 
harbor to look out for this American whitebait, large quan- 
tities of them could ne doubt be furnished. It appears that 
in Washington some small fish have for some time been sold 
as whitebait, but Professor Agassiz on examining them pro- 
nounced them to be a mixture of the fry of perch and other 
fisher. This may be true in the latitude of Washington, 
but that a small summer herring which is not the young of 
the shad, runs up the river here, is certain. Let our Fyke- 
men procure the proper nets and try to capture this mark- 
etable and delicate food. J. Carson Brevoorr. 


—- -+- 

Facts have quite recently been brought to light in New 
Zealand, that may be of some little interest to those of our 
readers who are on the gu# vive for all that is new and in- 
teresting tu their beloved art. 

Soinetime ago large quantities of salmon-eggs from Eng- 
lish waters were shipped to New Zealand. They reached 
their destination in twelve days. It was at first deemed 
doubtful that they would survive this protracted voyage in 
good and healthy condition, although packed in ice. 
Four boxes of ova, packed alike, were received, and when 
these boxes were opened, the temperature was just 38° 
Fah. The report of Mr. Buckland who made the observ:- 
tion says: ‘‘In one of the boxes, the eggs nearly all con- 
tained living fish; in another they were ‘blind,’ cr in 
other words, no embryo could be seen in them. In all the 
boxes there wasa certain percentage of eggs which had 
turned quite white. Some of these white eggs had a con- 
cave appearance, a spot, exactly the color of a strawberry, 
which covered a third part of the egg.” 

This experiment so carefully made, amply repaid for all 
the care bestowed upon it, and promises in a most satis- 
factory manner that salmon-eggs may be kept in a healthy 
condition this length of time, and perhaps longer. 

The fact of this experiment will go far to prove the 
value of making repeated and careful experiments in sal- 


mon culture. 
—_—~>-- 


—Prof. Hayden, in charge of the Colorado Exploring 
Expedition, has already collected and forwarded to Wash- 
ington 227 different varieties of North American grasshop- 
pers. 

—Prof. Pulman, Salem, has been making investigations 
on acurious fish—the Liparis—which has for a long tiem 
time been a subject of special interest among zoologists. 

eres! 





—Mr. Poppe of Sonoma, has introduced the German carp 
to California. .The Napa Reporter reports thousands of little 
fish of. this.species in his pond. They are so tame that they 
suck milk from his milkman’s fingers. 


oo r 

—A fine specimen of the Hawkesbill turtle (caretta im 

bricata,) the species which furnishes tortoise shell, has been 
presented to the Central Park Zoological Garden. 


—A man at a picnic in Massabesic, N. H., discovered a 
fish on its back in the water showing extraordinary activity. 
He caught it and found within another fish which had 
proved too large for its oral capacity. While he was ex- 
amining it, it was proposed to pull the smaller fish out of 
the other’s mouth. There then appeared within the form- 
er’s mouth a still smaller one. They were not dead when 
found, but would have died shortly. They were all perches 
and measured respectively thirteen inches. seven and a 
quarter, and three and a half in length. 
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It is possible that the same story exists in the United 
States as in England as to Hedgehogs sucking cows? Mr. 
Frank Buckland wants more evidence about it. Here is a 
correspondence on the subject. 


‘‘A dispute has arisen consequent on my defending the 
hedgehog from the charge of sucking from the teats of 
cows, an idea, I thought, long since exploded. It was 
finally arranged that the matter should be considered as 
finally settled by your decision. I may say that one indi- 
vidual, who backed his opinion with a wager, swears most 
positively that he has seen the cow rise from the ground 
and walk away two yards with the hedgehogs still cling- 
ing to the teat.—A. B. , 

[It is a curious thing how these old fancies crop up from 
time to time. If a hedgehog’s mouth be examined, it will 
e seen that it is much too small to take in a cow’s teat. 
Hedgehogs are very fond of milk, and I think it is very 
likely that they will lick up from the teat any milk, that 
is exuding—hence the origin of hedgehogs sucking cows, 
I should be glad to receive more evidence on this point. 

FRANK BUCKLAND.” 


pias 

LoNnGEvity or ANIMALS.—Highlanders believe that the 
deer is the longest lived of all creatures, save the eagle. 
They have an old Gelic proverb which is worth recording: 

* Thrice the age of a dog is that of a horse; 
Thrice the age of a horse is that of a man; 
Thrice the age of a man is that of an eagle; 
Thrice the age offan cagle is that of an oak.” 

The exact longevity of animals, has never been properly 
determined, and is a subject worthy of special attention. 
We have seen an English horse in Canada thirty-three years 
old. We would like to have some authentic data on these 
subjects. 

pee = 

LEGACIES IN Ai OF ScrENCE.—The will of the late Elias 
Durand directs his son to “‘ present all my botanical works 
to the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, to be 
placed in the botanical room for the use of workers and to 
save them the trouble of running to the library,” and also ‘‘to 
have my collection of botanical specimens securely packed 
and sent by express to the treasurer of the Jardin des 
Plantes, of Paris, France, to be added to a larger collection 
which I presented to that institution in 1868.” 

pies 

-—Ia Cairo, Egypt, is an artificial egg-hatching apparatus 
which. has been in use for generations. The country peo- 
ple bring their eggs from long distances to be hatched out 
there, thus relieving the hens ofa great deal of wear and 
toa. 


Sip seg bees 

Frank Buckiann’s Museum.—There is a very curious es- 
tablishment at South Kensington, where Frank Buckland, the 
enthusiastic natu ralist, has a small water farm, which he has 
made most attractive to all who delight in the finny tribe 
and what else resides in the waters. The small bathing 
troughs first attract notice. 


The troughs swarm with shoals of infant trout and salmon 
an inch or so long, and there is no reason, beyond the ills to 
which fish is naturally heir, why any one of these young- 
sters should not grow intosuch a giant as the seventy pound 
swimmer of the Tay—the biggest British salmon ever net- 
ted. 

The Museum contains casts of almost every fish that 
swims in British waters, fresh or salt; also several sorts of 
fish brought from other countries, and which Mr. Buck- 
land hopes to acclimatize in England waters. One glass 
tank is full of Norway trout, robust and beautifully marked, 
who made their journey across the German Ocean in the 
egg and packed in ice. Another tank is peopled with inch- 
long Thames trout. These swim sluggishly and are a more 
languid brood. Thames trout are rare, and the angler who 
has caught one is allowed to boast of it as long as he lives. 
A third tank abounds with ‘‘ Great Lake trout,” a swarm of 
strong swimmers, whose parents are passing a cooler sum- 
mer in the deeps of Neuchatel. These fish have thriven in 
the Obelisk Lake at Windsor, and have attained to the honor 
of the Queen’s table. Other tanks are inhabited by Cum- 
berland charr, salmon-trout hybrids from the Alsace breed- 
ing establishment, and in a cabinet in the centre of the room 
there are older fish—two year-old lake trout and srlmon of 
ten inches andahalf apound. When food is thrown in they 
rnsh forth and dart back to their shelter, and not a crumb 
is left. Their food is the very best rumpsteak and biscuit 
pounded together in a morter. Some of them are so tame 
that they will feed out of Mr. Buckland’s hand. There is a 
case of Geneva trout in their third year, healthy, handsome 
speckled fellows, and one of the treasures of the Museum 
isa tiny brood of salmon fontinalis, or American brook 
trout, sent over in ice in the egg by Seth Green, our famous 
pisciculturist. These eggs bring in England £100 a thou- 
sand. Mr. Buckland has three yearlings of this brook trout, 
eager, thorough-bred-looking fish, of beautiful markings, 
swooping down upon a crumb with inconceivable quickness. 
Still older and larger are some American brook trout in the 
larger wooden tank seen through the window on the west 
side of the museum-room, and also in another tank through 
the door on the east side. Here swim beauties of four years 
of age and five pounds or so in weight, who take their food 
with a splash and turn in the water that thrills the heart of 
an angler. 

Among the casts on the walls visitors notice a salmon 
with the horn which grows from the under-jaw of the male 
at. the spawning season, and which—witness the cast of a 
fish scored across his side with an ugly gash—is used chiefly 
fer Sighting. The room contains many piscatorial trophies. 





In the appendix to the twentieth report-of the Science and 
Art Department just issued, will be found an interesting 
account by Dr. E. G. Dobson, staff surgeon, Calcutta, of the 
climbing perch of India, two specimens of which he for- 
warded to the gardens of the Royal Zoological Society of 
Ireland, being the first fish of the kind which ever reached 
Europealive. These fish, it seems, have large cavities in the 
skull on each side, above the branchial chambers, which 
contain the greatly expanded, foliated, pharyngeal bones. 
These bones serve as air receptacles, and from them air is 
supplied to the branchial fringes: and when all the contained 
air has been de-oxygenated, the whole is rejected through 
the gill opening. The manner in which this is done is as fol- 
lows: The fish rises rapidiy to the surface, and at the same 
instant the mouth is opened to take in fresh air the used up 
air is forced backwards through the gill openings ana 
rises in large bubbles to the surface. The fish descends im- 
mediately, one or two small bubbles usually passing upward, 
when it has reached the bottom, from the gill openings. 
The whole thing is done so rapidly that it is impossible to 
say whether the air taken in by the mouth displaces the 
used-up air in the supra-branchial cavities, or if the used-up 
air be first displaced, the vacuum being filled by fresh air 
entei:ing through the mouth. Almost all the fresh water 
tish of India are air-breathers, though not provided with 
such curious expanded pharyngeal bones. The muddy 
rivers of India necessitates such a provision of nature, for 
pure water breathers could not pass through the gills water 
filled with gritty particles. The ‘‘ climbing perch ” have 
obtained their name from the circumstance of their having 
been frequently found on the trunks of palm-trees on the 
margin of rivers, which by means of their highly erectile 
scales, they wriggle on to as a temporary resting place 
where to escape for a time the tremendous impetus of a tor- 
rent swollen by tropical rains. 
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INTERESTING GEORGIA ANTIQUITIES.—The Washington 

Chronicle gives publication to the subjoined letter: 
MIDDLEGEVILLE, Ga., August 8th, 1873. 
Joseph Henry, Hsy., Secretary Smithsonian Institute, Washing- 

ton, D. C.: 

DEAR Syr: By express I send you a precious box, con- 
taining one simple pitcher, Oconee; two thrice-perforated 
augur-bored stone implements, ancient stone-work, show- 
ing these ancients had the spiral augur hard enough to 
bore the hardest flint. 

The spiral thread‘is as perfect and regular as any screw. 
The augur, even used to bore wood, is one of the highest 
evidences of civilization. What shall we say of the augur 
to bore flint? Above all, I send you my Oconee funeral 
urn, about which I before wrote to you. I held it back to 
gratify public curiosity here, and to get the missing frag- 
ments of the broken lid. When plowed up it still con- 
tained human relics, distinguishable pigeons’ feet and toes, 
which soon perished by exposure to air, showing air had 
never had any access before, and that it was hermetically 
sealed and both air and water tight. 

I call your special notice to the structure of the urn; 
First its graceful form, equal to any pottery; second, its 
composition, very thin, and yet consisting of three very 
distinct layers; inside, white, hard, thin enamel, perfectly 
air and water tight; foundation for the inner and outer 
coatings consisting of black sandy matter, hard; the outer 
coat, graphic clay, kept in condition for writing on during 
the whole process of the writer’s elaborate work, until he 
could write the whole record. 

This written surface if translated, would be as large as 
the page of an ordinary newspaper. These three layers, 
trata and coatings, are united by the highest science. 


Che Fennel. 
ers 

So many gentlemen of this city and Brooklyn are leav- 
ing with their dogs and guns for a shot at the Pinnated 
Grouse in the West, that it will not be out of place to say 
a word about the pointer and setter. 

The pointer, as arule, is not so much in fashion in 
America as the setter, by reason of his excessive delicate 
and nervous system, and his liability to take cold when 
hunting in wet land. The pointer originally is a cross of 
the Spanish dog with the gray-hound or fox-hound, by 
which the delicacy of the nerves of the nose, to some ex- 
tent, is diminished, and the body rendered more light and 
elegant. No dog has a higher sense of smell or shows 
greater intelligence and docility. The principal reason 
that he becomes rigid, or points, by the scent of game is 
from the extraordinary condition of his nervous system, 
acquired hundreds of years ago and handed down to him in a 
fair unbroken line by his ancestors. A thoroughly broken 
pair of highbred pointers are so obedient to the voice and 
gesture of their master and so well trained to act with each 
other, that a wave of the hand will separate them one 
going totheright, and the other to the left, so that they hunt 
the entire ground, crossing each other regularly in front 
of the sportsman as he walks forward. There is one mat- 
ter that is generally overlooked in ranging with the pointer. 
If in early hfe you have taught him to retrieve, and a case 
occurs in the field where he has to cross a stream, as the 
dog returns with the bird, never tell him ‘‘ down charge.” 
Hiscoat is so thin, and as we said before his organization 
so delicate, that he is sure to catch cold; therefore by all 
means allow him to run round a little, taking care not to 
disturb other game. The color size, &c., of the pointer 
have so often been described, we will leave that to the dis- 
cretion of the sportsman, and remark that they ought, if 
possible, to be light colored, so that the animal may be 
readily distinguished from the grass, herbage, &c., as no 
doubt the dark-colored dog is very attractive to the eye in th 
house, bnt cannot be seen so easily in the field, thereby 
causing much annoyance to the sportsman. 

The setter is invaluable for the sportsman who only cares 
to keep one bird-dog. There, are several crosses, such as 
the Gordon, the red Irish, and the American, the latter 
having resided long enough in the country to entitle him 
to that distinction. The Gordon is peculiarly handsome, 
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generally black and tan, and slightly mottled down his legs. 
The red Irish seems to be all the fashion now among sports- 
men; they have delicate noses, great powers of endurance, 
are very headstrong, and although may appear in per- 
fect trim to-day, next week they will show wildness 


and a want of steadiness that is very provoking. Never 
keep them on chain too long; exercise once a day if possi- 


ble, as their sense of recollection if not often tested, will 
fail when most needed. English setters, high priced prize 
dogs imported at great expense and trouble, are not nearly 
as sociable “‘all round” as a natural born citizen. A pure 
blood English setter crossed with an American, will be a 
far more useful animal, as ‘‘high priced prize dogs” 


are only valuable to get the best strains from. The setter, 


taking. him all in all, of whatever crosses, is by far the 


most hardy dog, more agile, bears the wet and cold better, 


his feet and legs being well feathered, is easily taught to 


retrieve, and has an immense advantage over his smooth- 
coated rival by his non-liability to take cold. 

Where gentlemen are hunting with one or more brace, 
the dogs ought to be trained that if one comes to a point he 
wili instantly be backed by the other so as to avoid the dis- 
turbing of more game than is necessary. The color of 
the setter isa matter of fancy, but the same remarks as 
regards the pointer in this matter, will apply equally well 
with the setter. 

sain ieee 

—From the Editor’s Drawer of Hurper’s we cut the fol- 
lowing bit of fun. We have no doubt of its authenticity. 
It is a fair sample of the general character of state legis- 
lation in regard to game laws, and of the absurd nature of 
the syllabus. We wish it was only a satire: 

Bad habit of dog or dogs. Any dog or dogs found or known to 
Notice to owner of dog oy TUN or catch Deer, the owner of such 
dogs. dog or dogs shall be notified of the 
sa laa el fact, and if the dog or‘dogs be found 
Violation y fn ‘UF tranygressing this act a second time, 
or more, upon the affidavit of any per- 
Affidavit against dog or son who is a lawful witness to testify 
dogs. in other cases before any Justice of the 
Warrant for dog or dogs. Peace, such Justice shall issue his war- 
: . rant directed to any constable, to arrest 
Arvest of dog or dogs. and bring such dog or dogs before him, 
and, on proof of guilt, may condemn 
such dog or dogs to be killed; and the 
constable, upon a copy of such judg- 
ment, signed by the Justice, shall forth- 
Execution of dog or dogs. With kill the said dog or dogs, and shall 
be entitled to fifty cents for each dog 
Fee for killing dog 0” he may so kill, which shall be recover- 

oe ed of the owner of such dog or dogs. 

pita patos 

How far a dog is a game dog, or made game of, depend 
upon the fancy of his owner. The Land and Water describes 
the Chinese edible dog: 

A dog and a bitch of this breed were brought from Can- 
ton, where they were fattened with rice-meal and other far- 
inaceous food for the table. They were of the size of a 
spaniel, but with fox-like heads, the ears being sharp and 
erect, and the eyes, which were small and piercing, were 
jet black. In color the animals were pale yellow, and the 
hair on the back was coarse and bristling. One of the most 
noticeable features in the anatomy of these animals: was the 
unusual straightness of the hind legs, which had no visible 
bend ‘‘ at the hock nor ham.” The bitch showed a taste 
for hunting, and when in motion on the scent of her game 
she carried her tail curled high over the back. This animal 
appears to have somewhat the form of an ordinary Italian 
greyhound, but differs from the latter in having a fox-like 
head, on which, extending from the eyebrows to the back 
of the skull, is a tuft of long hair. The tip of the tail, 
which is long and tapering, is also graced with a similar 
adornment. Whether there are two distinct breeds of Chi- 
nese edible dogs, or whether ‘‘all’s dog that comes to the 
net” with the celestials, cannot be stated, but doubtless 
some of our readers may be able to set the question at rest, 
as possibly they may also be able to furnish a few hints on 
cooking and serving up the animal, so that should we at 
any future time find ourselves in a position similar to that 
experienced by the Parisians, the many curs lurking about 
London might then become invested with charms which 
they do not now possess. 


The Magazines. 


POLO 
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Trial of dog or dogs. 


Sentence of dog or doga. 





(CN Persia, in the country of Zaiman, there was a king 

who was leprous, and to him there came a doctor called 
Douban,” and Scheherazade goes on to say how Douban, 
M. D., made a mallet with a hollow handle filled with drugs, 
and ordcred the king to play at a game with balls on horse- 
back; and the good old Arabian Nights tells how the king 
sweated profusely over the game, and that he was cured by 
means of the medicated drugs put in the handle of the mal- 
let, and the sequel is that in the guise of an honorarium, in- 
stead of receiving so many purses of gold, the king had Dr. 
Douban’s head cut off. 

Ex Oriente lua, for from the East certainly comes the game 
of Pols, brought into England from Hindostan, where the 
irregular cavalry have been playing it for the last twenty- 
five years. Polo is simply hockey or shinny, only instead 
of being played on foot, it is played by men mounted on 
ponies? From the St. Jumes Magazine we copy the follow- 
ing spirited sketch: 

‘“The ball is much larger and heavier than at hockey, 
whilst the players carry cross-headed mallets with long 
handles instead of blackthorns. For the rest of it the two 
games are exactly alike, with well-defined goals at either 
end of the selected ground, ees which Polo-players 
endeavor to force the ball by the united power of men and 


ponies. 
“At the beginning of each game the sides remain at their 
respective goals until the umpire, proceeding to the middle 















FOREST AND STREAM. 


of the ground throws up the ball as a signal to commence. 
Then, with mallets upraised and bodies bent forwards, the 
rival squadrons make at each other asif on deadliest thoughts 
intent, until the player mounted on the smartest pony 
reaches the ball, and with a quick swing of his mallet sends 
it humming toward the opposite goal. From that momsnt 
the two sides are intermingled as they scurry: hither and 
thither after the missile, which at one moment is nearly 
driven through this goal, at another through that, and so 
on, with alternate advantage to the sides, until a hcky 
stroke gains the victory, and the mimic warriors dismount 
to give their ponies and themselves a few minutes’ rest. 

Such is Polo to the casual observer; a fine manly sport, 
needing good horsemanship and good wind. To the adept 
it presents far higher characteristics, such as require the 
player to possess coolness, nerve, presence of mind, good 
humor, and proved stamina. For instance, the ball liaving 
been driven from one end of the ground to the other, be- 
tween it and the goal but a certain debonnaire giant of the 
Hussars, who, being too heavy for much forward play, 
lies back. Merrily bounds the ball towards the doomed 
goal, whilst a few yards behind it rides, as for his life, a 
Spanish-looking player who hopes to have one more crack 
at it before great Jotun drives it back. Vain the hope! 
Setting his pony into a canter, and judging the distance to 
a nicety, the big hussar brings down his mallet with uner 
ring aim, just as the Don’s is descending, and away flies 
the ball towards the farther end of the field, whilst Goliath 
again takes up his sentry-like position. How the great 
mallets whirl overhead, how the players’ supple bodies sway 
low, first to this side, then to that, how nimbly the ponies 
twist and turn, striking the ball with their forefeet as if un- 
derstanding all about the game, and what nasty whacks 
fall on arm and leg, hand and foot, as the ‘‘ bully” goes on. 
Then more charges; then the chances of victory swing first 
to one side, next to the other; then, as the ponies begin to 
grow weary, you see their riders skirmishing about on 
chance of the ball coming their way, instead of following it 
like sleuth hounds; and then up charges the mighty hussar 
with his pony still fresh, and the game seems to be over as 
he gets the ball and strikes it fair for the goal. Not so, 
however; there’s many a slip twixt the cup and the lip. 
One of the other side on a black pony rides np just in time, 
and the goal is saved. But see, like an arrow from a bow, 
shoots out the piebald from the crowd, and just as the ball 
is within a couple of feet of the posts, the Saxon rider cuts 
across the Don’s way, and his mallet swiftly descending, 
drives the missile to one side. Then a collision; then down 
go piebald and plucky lord in the dust, whilst the rest of 
players, riding up, prepare to renew the game. In an in- 
stant half a dozen are off their horses, whils great Jotun 
supports the lad in his ponderous arms, and saying it is 
only a bit of a stun, tells some one to bring the big water- 
ing pot. Which being done, and the young fellow’s curly 
head duly watered, he comes to himself, looks around some- 
what vacantly, rubs his pate which was struck by the pie- 
bald’s forefeet when they rolled over together, and then 
calmly asks, “Did I save the goal, old fellow.” 

Such is Polo; no more, no less. Seemingly a sport de- 
manding the cultivation of good temper, presence of mind, 
perfect horsemanship, coolness of judgment, quickness of 
sight, suppleness of muscle, and unflinching nerve. To be 
a good player, a man must possess those qualities in a super- 
lative degree, and, since this new game fosters, if it cannot 
create them, we may safely accord it a meed of praise with- 
out being open tothe charge of admiring only what is 
novel. At all events, there can be no doubt that in every 
point this manly sport is a vast improvement on those 
effeminate pigeon tournaments which have now happily 
fallen out of fashion with all but betting men. 

Two charges are brought against Polo which it is as well 
tonote. The first, that of danger to the players. This nuaé 
be granted; in Polo, as in every other manly game with 
which we are acquainted, there is and must necessarily be 
a certain element of danger. But until our young mien for- 
sake cricket, hunting, shooting, and football in faver of the 
athletic game of croquet, Polo may be well content to 
remain under an equal ban. The second indictment is that 
it is cruel to the ponies. We fear that this is so at present; 
the hard blows falling on their legs, the ‘severe spurring, 
and the use of sharp curbs are altogether opposed to modern 
usages, and if the game is to live, these defects must be 
amended, for the public will not long care for anything 
savouring of brutality. There are signs that the players 
themselves see this necessity and are prepared to meet it 
cheerfully. Many of the ponies’ fore legs are already 
swathed in bandages, one gentleman, if not more, has ex- 
tracted the rowels from his spurs, and the club is, we believe, 
taking into consideration the abolition of curbs. When 
these reforms are carried out, there is no reason why Polo 
should not take a recognized place amongst our national 
sports. 
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FINDING THE QUININE. 
—- 


HOSE who undertake to collect bark have a hard 

time of it. After the Indian has agreed as to price 
with the dealer, he plunges into the tractless forests of New 
Grenada. He carries with him enough food for a week, 
and on his shoulder his axe, and at his side his machette. 
Without compass, guided simply by his instincts he travels 
onwards. From tinfe to time he scales some high tree, 
and from its summit peers into the distance, hoping to find 
the tree the ecinchona lacifolia. At last he discovers one 
and his first task is to make a small clearing round it, for 
so overgrown is the forest, so strong all the clinging vines, 
that even did hecut the tree through, there are many 
chances that it would not fall to the ground. After the 
tree is felled, the whole of the trunk is carefully cleaned, 
to get rid of the moss, cryhotogramic growth which covers 
it. The bark is then removed and carefully dried. This 
bark is then made into a pack and carried to the merchant. 
Fifteen years ago, an aroba of good bark was worth 3 
fracs at Bitago, but to-day, 16 to 20 fracs is the price. 

Thé quinqund trees are getting very scarce, from their 
indiscriminate destruction, and the roots of those cvt down 
in former times, are dug up for their bark. 

Voltaire said ‘‘ that the Lord put fever in Europe and its 
cure in Peru.” Feouel, however, had a better idea of the 
wisdom of Providence and clearly proved an affinity to 
exist between the plants and trees which grow in an 
country, and their power of curing the diseases whic 
attack men dwelling in that neighborhood. What he 
should do is bot Ages Sorat Naemneneg, Ha 
from home sources.—Doctor Saffray’s Travets Tx 
New Grenava—Tour du Monde. 
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MOUNTAIN CLIMBERS. 


_—————— 


I F you are wise, you had better not annoy that particular 
class of Indians, whose business it is to guide yousafely 
over the Cordilleras. If they express a desire to make a 
halt early in the day, yield the point. It is probable'that = 
mile or so further on there isa dangerous pass, and they 
want a rest, in order to regain. their lost powers of endu- 
rance. If you place yourself entirely.under their care, you 
will find them the best and most careful guides. You 
might confide to them a pack of gold: , and they 
would not takea grain of it, t aioe and they 
will spare you no mercy. A Spanish officer some.years 
ago, was perhaps a trifle rude to his guides. If the story 
is correct, he applieda switch to the shoulders of one of 
his Indians. At the next pass one of the Indians appar- 
ently made a false step, and stumbled on the Spaniard. 
Over went the officer fully 1,000 feet down the sheer preti- 
pice below. The Indian guides of Quindio, will show 
you the place where the Spaniard lost his life. —TRavELs IN 
Souta AmMERIcA—Tour du Monde. 


THE ANOMALIES OF ENGLISH BETTING. 
ee 

O say that Tattersall’s represents something more than 

one of the most flourishing institutions in London—that 
it is also one of its greatest anomalies—is of course to take 
up a thorny question. Yet this is the fact. Tattersall’s is 
a perplexity to the House of Commons, to the courts of 
law, to the police. It is the great outwork of the Ring ; 
and as long as Tattersall’s exists, Mr. Tom. Hughes will find 
himself foiled at every turn in his crusade against the Turf. 
You may do at Tattersall’s what you may do no where 
else ; and the privileges of Tattersall’s yard paralyse all 
the attempts of the police to put down gambling upon race- 
horses by obliterating or confusing all the lines which the 
House of Commons tries to draw in business. You may 
pencil a bet at Tattersall’s which, if penciled at an office in 
Blackfriers or the Strand, or even in the street, will bring 
the police down upon you in an instant. You may do in 
the smoking-room of a club what youmay not do in the cof-- 
fee-room of an hotel. You may doin Scotland what you may 
not do south of the Tweed ; and the consequfence is, thsi 
when the English police are swooping down upon every nest 
of betting men they can find in London, every,English sport- 
ing paper is full of the advertisements of agents with offices 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow; and that the sums of money 
which a year or two ago found their way to Tattersall’s 
through Jermyn Street and St. James’s, now find their way 
to the head-quarters of the Turf through Scottish bankers. 
Lotteries are illegal, and are put down with a high hand by 
the law, even where they are set up under the most plaus- 
ible pretexts. Yet Tattersall’s is the centre of a vast system 
of gambling which has its ramifications in every town and 
village in the Empire ; and the Derby, the Oaks, and the 
St. Ledger are growing into a lottery in which we may all 
take tickets to any amount, with the temptation of almost 
any possible prize, and the risk of loosing onlv the trifle we 
take it into our heads to stake.—Gentlemen’s Magazine. 





Answers Co Correspondents. 
Ld ininidbiebioned 
[We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope to receive 
such information as may be of service to amateur and professional sporte- 
men, e will cheerfully answer all reasonable questions that Sall within 
the scope ¥ this paper, designating localities for good hunting, fish- 

ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instructions as to outfits, im- 

plements, routes, distances, seasons, expenses, remedies, traits, species, 

governing rules, etc. All branches of the sportsman’s craft will receive 
attention. Anonymous communications not noticed.) 

Hanpy.—The section of country you mention is not the terra incognita 
you suppose. It was visited by a hunting party from New York in 1871. 
Make Halifax your centre of operations. Time necessary to get there 
and back will be six weeks. Do not depend ou finding Indian hunters on 
the spot, as they are scarce and not reliable. 

Joun B.—Your yacht model will not do. It was tried and abandoned 
in 1867. Do not waste time or money onit. It has a host of vital de- 
fects. Your ideas of rig are also open to serious objections. 


S. L.—Yours is a heavy question, but fortunately we fonnd a reply ot 
it by reference to an old collection of sporting items. The largest ele- 
phant known to have been killed was bagged by the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Possibly it was preserved for him. From tip of trunk to tail he mea- 
sured twenty-three feet and five inches; girth, sixteen feet and six 
inches ; weight, four tons, eight cwt., four pounds, to a hair. 

Mrs. L.—A good way to prevent your English skylark from hurting 
himself by flying tothe top of his cage isto stretch, not too tightly, a 
piece of green baize on the roof of the cage, about three inches below the 
wires. 

F. anp T.—From Thunder Bay to Rainy Lake the distance is about 
sixty-five miles, and no trouble about the route. 

Apaman.—Your idea of inoculating young dogs with the distemper is 
not novel. There is reference to it in a book fifty years old. The way it 
was done was by taking a feather having some of the discharge from an- 
other dog’s nose on it, and introducing it into a slight wound made on 
the nostril of the dog to be inoculated. 

S. H. T., Boston.—Our columns can never be used for the purpose of 
promoting any one gun maker's particular system of arms. Treat the 
matter more generally and we shall be glad to hear from yuu. 

X., Brooklyn.—For 2,000 yards we can give you no size fora target. 
For 1,800 yards targets have heen used thirty-two feet wide ; height not 
given. 

THompson.—Mr. Hyde, jeweller, of Maiden Lane, has an improved fly- 
book, in which the snells or gut lengths are kept straight by an elastic 
cord, the loop and the fly-hook being caught in small brass hooks oppo- 
site each other. Nevertheless, we must express our preference for the 
old-fashioned parchment fly-hook, with its varion’ pockets and compart - 
ments, and leaves that may be detached and taken out if the whole seems 
too cumbersome to carry on 4 short excursion. 

C. L.—Rabbits and quail are found on the line of the Northern Rail- 
way of New Jersey, from “English Neighborhood” up. Shooting season 
for quail begins November ist in New Jersey. For snipe; within an 
hour’s ride of New York, see Canarsie Bay and Jersey coast. 

Bartierr.—Yon are right. Under the amended law the close season 
for ducks is extended to the 15th of September. We hope the editors of 
Fur, Fin and Feather will make the correction. 

Fiemcneton,—Your note was mislaid, but can freply in part. Grey 
squirrels are scarce, and black ones scarcer yet. We know of no locality 
where black squirrels are found in considerable numbers except in North- 
ern and Central Michigan. We can’t designate localities in a wilderness, 
but D. H. Fitzhugh, Jr., of Bay City, will readily inform you, we think. 


Piscator.—-The Spanish mackerel is the highest priced fish in our 
markets, and often brings $1 per pound. It cannot be considered a game 
fish, becanse it seldom takes.a hook, even when swimming in immense 
phoole opt intently Soeding poet ne eee It is captured in set nets or 
pounds. « 

Querist.—Tront fishing ceased in Pennsylvanis on the 15th of Aagust. 
We have already stated the fact im the ‘‘Sea.and River Fishing”. depart- 
ment of this paper. s 
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To Correspondents. 


LISHING COMPAN¥. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 


objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared with careful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 
to become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportamen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest AND STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 


is beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
yend to make them unpopular with the virtuons and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms ; and nothing will be admitted to any department of the pxper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 

Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 

CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 





Calendar of Events for the Current Week. 
aadiceanilibananea 
Fripay, August 29th.—Scottish games, Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn.— 


Association, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania.—Hydic Park, Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania.—Friendship Association, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania.—Carl Park 
Association, Carville, Illinois. 

SATURDAY, A, ,ttst 30th.— Amateur boat clubs, foot of 133d street and 
East River.—H, “e Park Association, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

TUESDAY, September 2d. —Goshen Park Association, Goshen, Orange 
county, New York.—Macomb Association, Illinois. 

WeEDNEsDAY, September 3d.—Rowing of Triton and Passaic Clubs, 
Newark, New Jersey.—Washington Park Association, Washington coun- 
ty, New York.—Toronto Regatta, Dominion of Canada.—Macomb Asso- 
ciation, Macomb, Illinois.—Goshen Park Association, Goshen, Orange 
county, New York, 

TuuRspDay, September 4th.—Toronto Regatta, Dominion of Canada.— 
Macomb Association, Macomb, Illinois.—Goshen Park Association, 
Goshen, Orange county, New York.—Washington Park Association, 
Washington county, New York.—Caledonian Club Athletic Pastimes, 
Jones’ Wood. 


THE DOOM OF THE MODOCS. 
beh pape 
The President and Secretary of War have decreed the 
hanging of the Modoc ‘“‘braves,” and Captain Jack, 
Schonchin, Black Jim, Boston Charlie, One-eyed Jim, and 
Sloluck must swing. Old Slow-luck’s fate is none too 
quick for him. 
SING :— 
Lo! the poor Indian, with untutored mind, 
His hair unkempt and trowsers out behind, 


Streaks the broad prairie like a shooting star, 
With fell intent and devil-bent for ha’r ! 


No cares.of State perplex his swarthy breast ; 
He rangeth from the eastward to the West— 
Starts a mule train in a blaze of glory, 
And leaves not one to tell the story. 
Swing up the ‘“‘brave,” the bloody Modoc brave ! 
The path of glory leads but to the grave. 
% If Jack must die he might as well die now ; 
So swing him ip—‘though-ough-wow-wow-wow-how |" 
——o 0 
Receret ror HAneine OnESELF.—To reduce hanging to 
a system, at least by logarithms. multiplying the cube root 
of the man, by the length of the rope, is attracting the at- 
tention of those familiar with aminal mechanics. Should a 
person wish to commit suicide by suspension, the following 
rules must be observed. First weigh yourself, then divide 
your weight in pounds by the arbitrary numbers 2,240, and 
the quotient will be the length of rope in feet, you should 
uge.. The Rev. S. Haughton, an English clergyman, is the 
author and discoverer of this most invaluable receipt. In 
future we trust that persons wishing to hang themselves, 
will make no half-way work of it. 
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fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that + 















Pleasure Grounds Association, Middletown, New York.—Driving Park , 


FORE ST pNP STREAM. 


HAS THE SALMON EVER FREQUENTED 


THE HUDSON RIVER? 


—_—~——— 


T has often been asserted that in the early days of the 

settlement of New Amsterdam and for many years after 
it, salmon were found in the Hudson river. This state- 
ment, when carefully followed up is found not to rest on 
a basis of fact. No one has with his own eyes seen this fish 
taken from the river, and although we have heard the story 
of the angler who every year took a few salmon with a rod 
and fly, we never, after diligent investigation could ascertain 
that this was a positive fact. Perhaps the angler wasa cousin 
of the Flying Dutchman, and had been condemned to fish 
for salmon in the North river, for reasons similar to those 
which detained his blasphemous relative in the seas near 
the Cape of Good Hope. At any rate the attempt to catch 
salmon in the’ North river now, would have to be underta- 
ken by a dumb Quaker, in order to avoid the Dutchman’s 


fate. 


We find, however, after sifting all that has been said, 
that the angler was Henry Hudson himself, almost every 
‘so-called authority disclaiming any personal knowledge 
sending us two subscriptions and Ten Dollars will receive a copy of | COucerning the matter, and referring to Hudson's journal 
for the proof of it. Now what does Hudson say? His 
log-book or ship’s journal kept during his voyage to our 
coast in 1609, was not entirely in his own hand, but was 
mostly penned by Robert Juet or Jewett, his mate, who 
on the voyage tothe great inland gulf named after Hud- 
son, its discoverer, in the year 1610, mutinied against his 
commander, and abandoned him to his fate i: an open 
boat. This journal was first printed by Purchas in 1625, 
and has often been copied since. We shall now quote 


the words of the journal from Purchas himself. 


‘*September 4th, 1609, (Hudson anchored just inside of 
the point of Sandy Hook). ‘* Then our Boat went on Land 
with our Net to Fish, and caught ten great Mul ets of a 
foot and a lralfe long apiece, and a Ray as great as foure men 


could hale into the ship.” 


September 14th, (among the Highlands about West 


Point). ‘‘ The River is full of fish.” 


September 15th, (about Newburgh). ‘‘Great store of 
—‘*Our Boat went to fish and caught 


” 


Salmon in the River. 
great store of very good fish.” 


September 27th, (about Tivoli (?) on his way down.) 
“They Tooke four, five and twentie Mullets, Breames, 


Bases, and Barbils; and returned in an houre.” 


These notices are the only ones which refer to the cap- 
ture of fish in the North river, in the journal. It will be 
noticed that in speaking of salmon, it is net said that 
any were caught. However, if salmon were found here 
then, is it at all likely that any would be seen or noticed 
in the month of September? By that time they would 
There could not have been many left 


have left the river: 
in it so late in the season. 


weak fish (otolitus regalis) were mistaken for salmon. 


seen in September. Perhaps some dried or smoked fish 
prepared by the natives were mistaken for salmon. We 
accept the vague statement in Hudson’s journal, therefore, 


the salmon should have been, and is now again at home in 
the Connecticut but a few miles east of the Hudson, is not 
easy to answer. The Hudson, for some hundred and fifty 
miles from its outlet to the sea, is not attractive to the sal- 
mon, as itis salt for half that distance and has a tidal flow 
each way, nearly to the same point. Besides these ob- 
jectional features in the eyes of a salmon, the waters of 
the lower Hudson are muddy, and were probably always 
so, owing to the quantity of clay which is washed into it 
from the clay formation that forms its bed about Albany. 

Its affluents below Albany, for one hunrded and fifty 
miles, are too small for salmon streams, though the upper 


Hudson and Mohawk seem in every way fitted to tempt 


this fish to frequent their cleaner and more rapid waters. 

Perhaps if the salmon proper cannot be made to thrive 
here, an attempt to domesticate the Land locked salmon (Sal- 
mo Glovert) in it would be successful. We throw out the hint 
for what it is worth and leave the matter to the judg- 
ment of our Commissioners of Fisheries. * 


*The great Mullets were probably Drum fish—the Pogonias chromis; the 
at na Trygon hastata; the Breames—Pomotis ndix; the 
Cncco— Foren Slavescens. The Barbells could not have been Chub, which 
rarely take the hook, but were doubtless cat fish—Ariopsis milberti. 
Colonel T. B. Thorpe says that when he was a boy, 1830, old. men lived 
in Saratoga county who often told him they ca t salmon in the river 
between Schaghticoke and the falls above, in the Hudson. 


We are only too glad to place the well known German- 
town Telegraph among our many valuable exchanges.* We 
know of no paper in the United States, which can be more 
useful to us. In it we can always find material of precisely 
the character, which will be appreciated by that portion 
of .the intelligent public who wish to learn of local sport- 








ing matters within the State of Pennsylvania. 


et 
English fishermen are trying to find the man who intro- 


duced pike into the Scotch lakes, and’ threaten if they can 
find him to feed him to this piratical fish. The pike are 
devouring all the other fish. 


Then again how could he prove that salmon were plenty 
in the river unless he caught some or saw the Indians 
spear them? This fish will not take a baited hook such as 
they used, and no mention is made of their being netted or 
speared. It is probable that large trout, brought to him 
by the Indians were called by the sailors salmon, or that 


The general way in which the declaration *‘ great store 
of Salmon in the River;” is made, is no doubt a wild guess, 
considering the improbabilty of these fish having been 


as sufficient evidence to the point in question, and must 
look to more certain and better testimony before we can 
believe that salmon once frequented the North river. Why 


DEPRAVITY IN HORSES. 
a 

R“ Dr. Deems, the well known and esteemed pastor of 

the ‘‘Church of the Stranger,” takes friendly issue with 
the editor of this paper upon his general assertion that the 
noble nature and disposition of the horse do not become con 
taminated by the moral atmosphere of the stable and trotting 
course. We print his genial letter under the department 
appropriated to horse matters. 

























































Dr. Deems disclaims being a sportsman in any sense of the 
word; but we nevertheless shall enroll his name upon the 
list of true lovers of legitimate field sports, for every syllable 
he utters is in sympathy and accord with Nature and her at- 
tractive charms. The same vein of philanthropy that induces 
him to labor assiduously for the temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare of mankind, crops out in his manifest and avowed re- 
gard for the horse. He has always esteemed this noblest of 
animals from his youth up, and we reverence his affection. 
From the earliest Biblical times the horse has been the 
theme of both profane and sacred writers. The poets 
idealized him, the ancients deified him, and Job has re- 
corded his attributes and graces in the sublimest language 
that inspiration ever gave toman to use. The earnest ad- 
mirer of the horse is as ardent in his devotion as the veriest 
lover of woman. He will go as farin his fondling and 
caresses. He will kiss its beautiful face, and gaze with over- 
weening affection into its deep, liquid eyes. Aye, more; like: 
Leo Hudson, the great equestrienne, he will die for love of 
the horse that died. Who will gainsay this? There are 
gentlemen, technically termed sportsmen, and recognized 
as such professionally, who think and talk ‘nothing but 
‘‘horse.” Their minds are constantly filled and overflow- 
ing with the theme, just as the stock and gold brokers’ 
minds are absorbed with stocks. Their study is in the 
stable and in the paddock; their literature is in their stud- 
book; they meet in cliques and knots to discuss the points 
and strains of horses, and resort to the race-course to see 
them illustrated in beauty, speed and action. This is their 
only ostensible business, and they are not, many of them, 
what may be called sporting men in the vulgar meaning of 
the word. 


Why this supreme love of the horse, we ask? Is it not 
because of the higher order of intelligence which the horse 
possesses, and which these gentlemen learn to appreciate by 
constant study? And is not this higher intellect exhibited 
in the saw-dust arena, in the chase, and in domestic life by 
a thousand different traits which form the theme of anec- 
dotes innumerabley And is it not the horse’s perceptive 
faculties and hisinborn nobility that, in spite of beatings and 
ill treatment, and bad grooms’ display of temper, and inju- 
dicious management, and coarse associations, - still keep 
him noble? The dog, whose intelligence makes him the 
chosen and constant companion of man, can be wholly de- 
moralized by the bad habits and cruelties of his master, 
but the horse plods on, cowed, perhaps, but still patient 
and enduring and heroic, and with a change of owners soon 
recovers his old spirits and old enthusiasm, and shows the 
‘‘mettle of his breeding,” Less than man is the horse 
“known hy the company he keeps.’ Of course it cannot 
be denied that some horses are made vicious and become 
contaminated and depraved by evil associations. Even 
angels in heaven have fallen. By this concession our gen- 
eral assertion yields to a qualification. But a ‘‘ Cruiser” can 
be reformed, while the angels are past redemption. Much 
of the horse’s character and susceptibility depends upon 
his blood and lineage. It is just so with men. The lower 
races are the most easily demoralized, because they are 
lower orders of being. The whole subject is open to friendly 
argument and worthy of consideration; for practical wisdom 
may be gained from investigating how far the horse can 
become depraved by contact with bad men. We cannot 
say that we have fully met the reverend doctor's objections 
in this article. Were we to enter the lists with him properly 
mounted, we should undoubtedly select a charger that had 
not been exposed to the moral atmosphere of the qraining 
stable. 


HARDENED BALLS. 
eee aisien 

ec balls for the rifle, made\of compounds of 

lead and tin, or of lead and pewter, have been but 
little used in the United States. Quick as we are to adopt 
improvements of every kind, the reasons for our want of 
familiarity with hardened projectiles, may be readily explain- 
ed. In the United States, save for the grizzly bear and 
moose, he would have fougd little use for them. The Eng- 
lish sportsman, however, with his wide hunting range, has 
used the hardened ball for the last thirty years, in his com- 
bats with the elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, 
the lion, tiger, and buffalo. 


The composition generally used to make a hard ball, is 
one half tin to four of lead. Some authorities state that a 
fractional portion of anitmony is useful, but we should 
think, that any projectile similar in composition to type 
metal would be too brittle. Quite a leading writer, on this 
subject, states that balls will harden by dropping them 
whilst hot in fat, buffalo-tallow being preferred, but we re- 
gard this as empirical, and resting on nw sound chemical or 
physical basis. Discarding entirely bails made of one ho- 
mogeneous substance, some English elephant-hunters have 
used projectiles of lead with a steel point, but these have 
fallen into disuse from the want of accuracy in their flight. 

The use of hardened balls, and the advantages to be de- 
tived from them, isa much more complex subject than 
would seem apparent at first sight. A prominent English 
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journal in a recent article on this subject, approaches but 
partly the many difficulties which a discussion of this subject 
presents. He states ‘‘that a hardened ball in striking a 
bone, when properly made, should flatten against the bone 
(of the animal) without boring through it, whilst at the 
same time it must retain enough of its round form to obvi- 
ate any chance of the increasing distance offered to the 
larger surface stopping its way, and therefore preventing 
its penetrating far enough.” Here then are two difficulties 
which apparently militate against one another, the ball 
must crash the bone, and still have power sufficient to seek 
a vital point further on. We think this most intelligent 
writer overlooks somewhat the important subjects of range 
and velocity, which we think are vital to the subject. If it 
be the smashing of the bones which is required, we should 
suppose that a hardened ball, shot at close range, with its 
high velocity, would least accomplish the purpose desired, 
for it is at a close range only that elephants, lions and tigers 
are shot. The advantage to be derived from a hard ball in 
breaking bones, or stunning the animals which it strikes, 
would then we suppose be best effected at a slow velocity. 

A curious question entering here, is that if the vitality of 
animals, or the lasting powers they possess to resist when 
seriously wounded. The Cervi readily succumb, while 
the difficulty of killing a member of the feline race, 
has passed into a proverb. This destinction of the 
staying power may even be found in man, for it is a 
well known fact that an Anglo Saxon is twice as hard 
to kill as a Chinese. Hard balls are useful in the two ex- 
treme cases, where the bony portion of the animal is in large 
proportion to the fleshy case of the animal, as in the moose and 
eastern buffalo, and of course, where the bones are covered 
with a huge mass of flesh, as in the elephant. For lions and 
tigers, hardened bullets are not as useful as the ordinary 
ball. 

Certainly the great object in using any projectile is to 
have the animal struck by it, to die as quickly as possible. 
Perhaps the most unsatisfactory thing we know of, is to 
shoot « moose, and certain that he is wounded mortally, to 
be forced to follow him a whole day, before finding him 
dead. In shooting lions and tigers, of course the preserva- 
tion of the hunter’s own life is to be thought of. 


The question of hard balls, is likely to be silenced shortly 
and for ever by the use of explosive shells, an instrument 
first introduced by colonel Jacob of the East India service 
thirty years ago. To-day, sportsmen in the East are using 
them agaist the large game, and with notable success Of the 
experiences of a gentleman attached to the ‘‘ForEsr AND 
STREAM,” who used explosive shells in shooting moose in 
Nova Scotia with great success last December, we trust 
to be able later, to give some interesting data. We should 
think our friends in California might use explosive shells 
most advantageously in their combats with the grizzly beag. 


oo epee 
THE NEW CAMILLA. 


sei 
Pro pudor! What! could a young lady ever dare to do 
such a terrible thing as to runa foot race? Impossible! 
Female physique precludes even the idea. Yet it strikes 
us that when Strauss plays the ‘‘ Blué Danube,” we can see 
a score of the feebler sex going round and round for an in- 
definite period of time. 
Fixed, determined in our stern purpose, unmoved by the 
poctry of the dance, fearfully matter of fact in regard to 
the rythmic step, though tourbillons of gauze floated past as 
gracefully as the spiral wreathings of smoke clouds, with 
our watch in ‘hand, we studied the deux temps and the Ger- 
man. Shades of Coulon, Vestris, and Cellarius be not en- 
raged! What we were after, with some experience in physi- 
cal mechanics, was to find out about what amount of vital 
endurance was necessary when a young lady danced fora 
half hour. The conclusion arrived at was startling. Though 
comparative measurements of such things are difficult, we 
calculated that the waste of muscle was about on an equiv- 
alent with that which a good runner would consume in 
taking a very sharp breather of about four and a quarter 
miles. How much more additional work the fair danseuse 
was put to, in consequence of her having been forced to 
breathe and expand her lungs in a vitiated atmosphere could 
not enter into the computation. Of course our civilization 
does not allow of our women having the endurance of 
squaws, but that the most natural exercises of walking and 
running are entirely ignored in the education of our girls, is 
very certain. American mothers would be surprised at the 
physical powers English girls possess. Of* course, our 
climate, with its extremes of hot and cold, will not allow 
our girls to take the same amount of out-door exercise 
which their sisters in England enjoy, but such opportuni- 
ties as are offered to us are sadly neglected. 

English women on the continent often put American men 
to shame. Once when we were younger, there was an Al- 
pine height to climb, and in the party there was a fair Eng- 
lish girl of seventeen. At the end of the first twenty min- 
utes of ascent we must needs sit ona rocky ledge to rest. 
Our lady companion was still going light and easy. At the 
end of an hour, heavy and weary, we sank to the ground. 
Skipping along on a high crag away above us, all as nimble 
as a chamois, was poised the English girl. The road got 
worse and worse, as still we went clumsily plodding 
on—staggering on with used up legs. As fresh as a lark on 
sped this active girl, until she had scaled the highest pin- 
nacle, and from away above us her merry bursts of laughter 
rang through the air. She had distanced every man in the 
party, save the guides. 

Can women run? Of course they can, and with a very 


little practice can attain exceeding speed. If all girls can- 


not be Camillas, at least the Toronto people are bringing 
up a set of athletic girls in their midst, for in a late Toronto 
Mail we notice a foot-race to be run by girls of not over fif- 
teen, a distance of 100 yards. 

What a happy thing it would be if literary women could 
only be taught to run; what a beneficial effect it would 
have on the too morbid female production. Think of the 
inspiriting effects in an authoress a good hundred yards 
brush would make. Then instead of the meslarmes, or “‘the 
sad gushings,” we would have good, honest, sturdy stuff. 
The great George Elliot and our own Grace’ Greenwood 
have both been, if not fair runners, at least, good walkers. 


a ep te 
THE STRIPED BASS. 


Siseoaigt Sse 
HE striped bass is the king of salt water game fish. With 
a good two-jointed bamboo rod, a proper reel and a line 
that renders freely, the angler may enjoy sport with the 
bass which no other sea fish affords. It is worth a shilling a 
minute, this pastime is, from the time he leads off in wild 
career with the hook in his jaws until the gaff lays him along- 
side the boat, or high and dry on the shining beach. The 
sensation is indescribable. With a fifty-six pounder fast to 
a five hundred feet line going at a fifty-knot rate, and the 
wheel whizzing like mad, and emptying itself with alarming 
rapidity, the situation becomes exciting. The fish leads off 
witha gait as though he would never stop. But he does 
stop, and suddenly. Then comes the reeling in. ‘‘ Click, 
click, click!” Faster, faster! Keep in your slack, and stand 
ready for his first attempt to trip you. -Carefully now, for 
the trial is coming. You scarcely breathe. Bills payable, 
and all mankind is forgotten— your wife, your children, 
and your enemies—all, all are absorbed in the game before 
you; your pulse is up, ‘‘the world is an oyster;” the sea is 
hushed. Up comes the thumb, the turn is made, the bass 
is on the rampage, and again you breathe free. Then you 
rest and sweat. Hope is big within your breast. The bass 
leads astern; everything is clear; the gear is good, and the 
fish is sure. (This act to be repeated with the next cast.) 

But isn’t it glorious to watch an ambidextrous veteran 
like Genio C. Scott, or the quartette of the ‘‘Squidnoket” 
Club cast for bass? With a dexterity which practice cap 
alone assume, they carefully sway the rod until the squid 
describes its slowly moving circle around the head, and 
then by a quick, inexplicable movement they cause it to 
dart like an arrow straight out far over the sea, and the reel 
whizzes and whirls until it seems to flash fire, and you wait 
long and patiently for the cessation of the hum which indi- 
cates that the squid has dropped. What a wonderful dis- 
tance; full one hundred feet, perhaps one hundred and 
fifty! 

But our text is bass and not bass-fishing. Perhaps a waif 
from West Island, Cuttyhunk, or Pasque Island, launched 
from the pen of some veteran enthusiast of the clubs, may 
float this way to entertain the readers of Forrest AND 
STREAM, anc better describe the delights of this ocean pas- 
time. 

Well, the bass is found along the whole length of our 
coast from Florida to Cape Cod, at the various inlets, sounds 
and rivers in both salt and fresh water. If in fresh, they 
must have access to the ocean,for the bass is an anadramous 
fish. They vary in weight from the small, newly spawned 
fish to 150 pounds. No man knoweth their age, They 
never destroy their kind as the bluefish does. The medium 
size, say from three pounds to ten pounds, are cauglit in- 
side, while the larger are found in the surf outside. Great 
sport may be had with the latter during June to October, 
at Montauk Point, Block Island, Cuttyhunk, and Fire 
Island, by backing up a small boat, with a good oarsman to 
keep her clear, while the angler throws the squid in the 


surf. It wants good sea legs and courage to fish in this 
style. The small fry, heeding the old adage ‘‘ small boats 


should keep near the shore,” may be found in the bays, in- 
lets, and small creeks. In July this is true of this class in 
Long Island Sound. They spawn in May, and are caught 
freely with the hook in company with the bluefish fry. By 
the ist of August the newly spawned weigh about a quarter 
of a pound. Large quantities of various sizes, from two to 
thirty pounds, are seined from deep holes in rivers connected 
with the sounds. During the winter, unlike the bluefish, 
they do not all migrate south. When winter comes they 
are a beautifully shaped fish, and are a companion of the 
weakfish, alias ‘‘ chequitt,” alias ‘‘ yellowfin,” alias “ salt- 
water trout,” alias ‘‘suckermaug,” alias ‘‘squeteague.” The 
large striped bass are frequently taken from the surf by 
hand; throwing either the squid or bait. They are a strong 
and quick fish, but when hooked are steady on the lead, 
while the bluefish will jerk, fight, and bite to the bitter end. 


ome 
SHOOTING JOURNALISTS. 
Sige 

Be not alarmed, gentle reader! None of this fraternity 
have been shot. None of us have broken the peace. We 
have merely in mind the prize which Orange Judd, Esq., 
has offered for the competion of members of the press at 
Creedmoor. The first announcement of such an offer struck 
us strangely. What necessity existed in these ‘ pipeing 
imes of peace,’’ we asked ourselves, to teach the editorial 
idea how to shoot pistols, guns and rifles? In the flush 
times of Southern chivalry and the earlier days of frontier 
civilization, we remember it was customary for each news- 
paper to employ a fighting editor to maintain the dignity of 
its position. Editors, in those days were men of mark, or 
at all events were obliged to be good marksmen. Pistol 
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practice was requisite to meet the exigencies of the then 
conditions of society. Is it possible we asked, that a return 

of those good old times is anticipated? Is it possible that 
editorial amenities will be universally exacted by the muzzle 
of six-shooter, and libels be known no more? Or is it that the 

prevailing enthusiasm for out-door recreation has reached the 
editorial sanctum and imbued our journalists with an earnest 
purpose to make good sportsmen of themselves? Upon these 
questions we have pondered seriously for ten days past, and 
now after due deliberation, we come forward boldly to en- 
dorse the movement, whatever its significance may be, and to 
thank Mr. Judd for his liberal offer to the press and the en- 
couragement it gives to editors to patronize the gun-smiths. 
Too long have we sat supinely as targets for sarcastic and 
malicious shafts. Hence-forward, nobler be our views. 
Let proficiency in arms be our creed, and our rifie-range 
one Creed-more. Throw down the pen and shears, take the 
gun and rifle, cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war! We 
will form whole regiments from the ranks of Bohemians 
who skulked behind their exemption papers ten year ago. 
We will present a bristling front to mobs that assail the 
freedom of the press. ‘‘ We'll hunt the antelope over the 
plain.” Nay, we will man the Overland stage coaches, 
and “all full inside,” prove to the fraternity of journalists 
and the admiring world that no fourteen ‘‘ good men and 
true” shall supinely yield to four rascally road agents who 
quietly plunder the coach while we sit by the wayside with 
folded hands waiting for a pastport to Sacramento. 

Mr. Judd will consider us as entered for the prize. 


9 
TEMPERATURE AND FISH. 
ane 
HE intention the weather bureau has announced, of 
giving the results of its observations in regard to the 
mean temperature of the rivers, lakes and of the ocean on 
our shores, will undoubtedly be of great benefit to fisher- 
men. The connection between the changes of tempera- 
ture, as suggested by the Tribune, in an excellent article 
on this subject, and the advent and disappearance of fish, 
is quite an evident one, and one which must find its per- 
fect elucidation some day. How account otherwise, for 
the apparently capricious movements of the fish on our 
shores? The herring, mackerel, cod, and some of the 
game fish, change their locality, not simply because of 
their food, but their movements are apparently dependent 
on the temperature of the water. It is therefore not im- 
possible to imagine that our fishermen, when such meteorolo- 
ical phenomena are understood by them will solve the ques- 
tion for themselves, whether fish may be expected at cer- 
tain points, the science of the trained observer, and the 
practical rough tact of the fisherman, going hand in hand. 
It is worthy to remark here, how many advantages are 
derived from the solution of any scientific fact, and how 
practical benefits extend in directions which were at first 
unthought of. 





HOW THE ENGLISH MINER USED TO 
AMUSE HIMSELF. 


A gece eae 
“6 HREE years ago” says a correspondent of a Lon- 

don paper, ‘‘I happened to be at Byerly Hill, and 
an invited guest at a rural fete, called a Blinks, given en- 
tirely by the miners. 


‘*Women as well as ‘lads’ attended, and although on a 
moderate estimate, each one of them must have con- 
sumed at least four shillings’ worth of intoxicating liquor, 
the value of the gowns that each wore was not half the 
money. Among the amusements was a dog-fight in a dis- 
tant corner of the field. where women were as free as their 
husbands to back a favorite pup for a shillings; aman fight; 
and—a sight thank Heaven, I never witnessed before or 
since—a woman fight; a regular strip-to-the-waist, stand- 
up-set-to, the backer on the one side being the husband, 
and on the other side a noble-minded swain, the accepted 
suitor of the palisiaic maid who was the married woman’s 
antagonist. If I remember rightly, at the eleventh ngund 
the maiden Amazon, by a shoulder hit full at the otfher’s 
breast, caused sueh a sudden and prolonged fainting-fit that 
she was unable to come up to the scratch when time was 
called, and despite her husband’s strenuous endeavor to 
‘bring to’ the wife of his bosom by bending her thumbs 
and applying a pinch of strong snuff to her inanimate nos- 
trils, the spunge was thrown up. To be sure the stakes 
were only a quart of rum, and it was some consolation to 
observe that a quarter of an hour afterward the parties 
concerned were all partaking of it as amicably as possible, 
but it was an ugly sight and one to be remembered.” 





Matters seem, however, te-day, according to the same 
authority, to have much improved. From the extreme bar 
barity of three years ago, they have lapsed to-day into quite 
a fair amount of civilization, the men, wearing glazed 
leather boots, without any stockings on, but behaving 
themselves in an orderly way, fighting being entirely ex- 
cluded from the pastime. Speaking of the appearance of 
the men, the same writer says: 

“Over and over again a score of times a raised hand 
discovered a thumb or finger, sometimes two, gone; while 
men with only one eye were as comon as among us are 
men who wear spectacles. Nor was this al}. Of their 
whole number, one in ten at least bore on his face blue scars 
of powder blasting, and some were disfigured with jagyed 
and deep scars extending from brow to chin. And nearly 
all are stunted, and have round shoulders, and wan faces, 
and that shy blinking gaze that invariably distinguishes 
men who labor in semi-darkness.” 


———————— 
At a late meeting of the Berlin Geographical Society 
it was announced that the Khedive had given the Society 


£4,000 to further the plans for an expedition into the Sybian 
desert. 
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Shot Gun and Hifle. : 


GAME IN SEASON FOR SEPTEMBER. 
pecans Shas 
Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.) Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus.) 
Rabbits, common Brown‘and Grey.) Squirels, Red Black and Gray.) 
Woodcock, Scolopax’ rusticola.) Pinnated Grouse, Zetrao Cupido.) 
Ruffed Grouse, Tetrao umbellus,; Curlew, Numenius Arquata.) 
Esquimaux Curlew, Numenius bo- Sandpipers, T7ringine.) 





realis.) Willets, 
Plover, Charadraius.) Reed or Rice Birds, Dolichonyx oriz- 
Godwit, Limosine.) ivor. 


Rails, Ralls. Virginianus.) 
Wild fowl generally after 15th September, and Ruffed Grouse also in 


many States. 
nea cipicieacna 

(Under the head of “Game, and Fish in Season” we can only specify in 
general terme the several varicties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could do no less than publish 
those entire sections that relate to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
quided by the laws of nature, upon which ali legislation is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the lawe of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 


ill only create confusion .| 
° te 


September is at hand! Now, gentlemen sportsmen, exam- 
ine the bill of fare that is before you, and the variety of 
vame that rewards your patient waiting through the summer 
months, your scrupulous obserynce of the close season! 
Isn’t this a feast ‘‘to spread before a king?” Now lay aside 
your trout and salmon rods till the vernal showers and 
yenial sun of the coming spring have released the streams 
and rivers from their icy fetters. Take the gun and rifle 
down from their old fashioned pegs and out of their mod- 
ern cases, furbish their mountings till they reflect like mir- 
rors, with blue ointment remove the slightest taint of rust 
from the barrels inside and out, shake out the last year’s 
feathers that stick to your game-bags, pick the moth 
patches from your velveteen and cords, ‘‘and stand by” asthe 
sailors say, to welcome the incoming month. Then-on the 
advent of the Ist, go forth, armed and equipped as ey peri- 
ence and common sense direct, and under the brood wgis 
of the indulgent but protective law, acquit yourselves like 
men. Take no mean advantage of the sitting bird; even 
though the cover be thick, you can afford to wait till brown 
October thins and crisps the leaves. ‘‘ Jack” no deer, nor 
throw the blinding gleam of the fire-pan or bulls-eye into 
Take no mean advantages! 


their wouder-stricken eyes. 
Is there 


‘What! forego the pleasures of the night hunt? 
yo skill in approaching the lily-padded haunts of the deer 
with paddle as noiscless as the ripple that laves the shore? 
Is there no knack or required experience in following the 
vleam that pervades and penetrates the lowering mist until 
it falls in a pale and uncertain halo, out of which shall pres- 
ently dash two orbs that gleam like blazing coals? Does 
it require no skill to shoot a deer under the circumstances? 
Woulds't thou forbid the indulgence of? the delicious sen- 
sition that is born of uncertainty, the indulgence of that 
thrilling moment when the hunter sits almost paralyzed 
with eagerness, with pulse-beat and heart-beat that almost 
pain, nerves drawn taut, bated breath, and exuding sweat 


that sealds the spine? Is he not liable to the ‘‘ buck-fever” 


then? 

Stop, good friend! You are all wrong! It has always 
been understood in every congress of sportsmen throughout 
the civilized world, that fire- hunting is unsportsman-like 
andathing forbidden. By the use of the bullseye or calcium 
light in our hunting cap of cork, we deliberately proceed by 
stealth to so paralyze the delicate organism of the deer 
that they become transfixed with fear. We grope our own 
way into their secret chambers and give them chloroform! 
We maynetize the animal first, and take our mean advan- 
tages! We turn upon his wondering gaze all at once the 
full effulgence of a glory that seems to open heaven to him 
—and all the reward he finds is death or wounds! Take an 
example in the cave of bird shooting—for the same _princi- 
ple governs both. Once at Cape Cod, north of Yarmouth, 
several years ago, we have seen two men start out in a boat 
at night with a charcoal fire in the bow, and quietly paddle 
along a sand-bar where the bay snipe were roosting, and by 
their devilish device succeed in wringing the necks of bush- 
els! Is this sportsman-like? Moreover, what is the con- 
sequence? Well—um—pretty much the only variety of 
food the people have now is blue-fish; wild fowl are scarce. 

The ‘‘ Forest AND SrrEAM” is eminently practical. It 
deals in hard facts, and will not be gingerly in their appli- 
cation. From our experience we gather data; for our 
advice we give our reasons; for our opinions we have natural 
causes and established rules. There are children in wood- 
craft as well as in orthography, and it shall be our endeavor 
to make our instruction so simple that ‘“‘he who runs may 
read ” and that he who reads may also run. 


Now as to the tse of hounds, to which in some localities 
objection is made, we can only say that the arguments in 
its favor fully balance those against it. For ourselves, we 
should be loth to forego the music of ‘‘ bell-mouthed hound.” 
It gives life and passion to the chase and a choice compan- 
ionship to the man who loves his dogs and likes to study 


their nature. 

There is very little bird shooting yet to speak of. Some 
gentlemen have had the satisfaction of knocking over an 
occasional, godwit or afew bay birds, but the sport is 
slow. Everywhere inthe vicinity of New York our friends 
have tried it for two weeks past—at Rougher’s Bar and the 
swamps of Carnarsie Bay, at Gravesend, Rockaway, and 
Shinnecook, and*at all the favorate resorts of Long Island 
and contiguous New Jersey. The ten days of wet weather 
has been discomfiting to both birds and sportsmen. 


‘About the middie of August, the Esquimaux Curlew ar- 
rives on the Labrador coast from its more Northern breed- 




























: 
ing grounds in immense numbers, flying very swiftly in 


flocks of great extent. These immediately break up into 
smaller companies, and proceed at once in search of food- 
They remain but a very short time. As Audubon most cor. 
rectly says, ‘‘I was notglong in discovering that their stay 
on the coast was, occasioned solely by the density of the 


mists, and the may gales that already gave intimation of 
the approaching close of the summer: for whenever the 


weather cleared up a little, thousands of them set off and 
steered in straight course across the broad Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. On the contrary, when the wind was high and 
the fog thick, they flew swiftly and low over the rocky 
surface of the country, as if bewildered. Whenever 
there was a spot that seemed likely to afford a supply of 
food, there the Curlews abounded and were easily ap- 
proached.” His observations, however, differ much from 
those of the writer in reference to the time of the arrival 
and departure of the birds. He states that they made their 
first appearance on the 29th of July, and had all left by the 
12th of August; whereas, from our experience none came 
until about the latter date, and none were to be seen on the 
first of September. For two or three days before their final 
departure, they began moving directly southward, flying 
very high in the air in loose straggling flocks, with a broad 
extended front. 

The Curlews associate in flocks of every size, from three 
to as many thousands, but they generally fly in so loose 
and straggling a manner, that it is rare to kill more than a 
half a dozen at a shot. When they wheel, however, in 
any of their many beautiful evolutions, they close together 
in a more compact body, and offer a more favorable oppor- 
tunity for the gunner. Their flight is firm, direct, very 
swift. when necessary much protracted, and is performed 
with rapid regular beats. They never sail except when 
about to alight; then the wings are much incurved down- 
wards, in the manner of most Waders. As their feet 
touch the ground their long, pointed wings are raised over 
the back until the tips almost touch, and then deliberately 
folded, much in the manner of the Solitary Sandpiper, 
Rhyucophilus solitarius. Their note is an oft-repeated, soft, 
mellow, though clear whistle, which may be easily imi- 
tated. By this means they can readily be decoyed within 
shot, if the imitation is good and the gunner is careful to 
keep concealed. The smaller the flock, the more easily 
are they allured, and a single individual rarely fails to turn 
his course toward the spot from whenee the sound proceeds: 
When in very extensive flocks they have a note which, 
when uttered by the whole number, we can compare to 
nothing but the chattering of a flock of blackbirds. When 
wounded and taken in hand, they emit a very loud harsh 
scream, like that of a common hen under similar circum- 
stances, which cry they also utter when pursued. 

Their food consists almost entirely of the Crow-berry, 
Eimpetrun nigrum, which grows on all the hill-sides in 
astonishing profusion. It is also called the ‘‘ Bear-berry ” 
and ‘‘ Curlew-berry.”” It is a small berry, of a deep purple 
color, almost black, growing upon a procumbent, running 
kind of heath, the foliage of which has a peculiar moss-like 
appearance. Thisis their principal and favorite food; and the 
whole intestine, the vent, legs, bill, throat, and even the 
plumage are more or less stained with the deep purple juice. 
They are also very fond of a species of small snail, that 
adheres to the rocks in immense quantities, to procure 
which they frequent the land-washes at low tide. Food be- 
ing so abundant, and so easily obtained, they become ex- 
cessively fat. In this condition they are most delicious 
eating, being tender, juicy, and finely flavored; but as 
might be expected, they prove q very difficult job for the 
taxidermist. 


Although*the Curlews were m such vast numbers, we 
did not find them so tame as might be expected, and as we 
had been led to suppose by previous representations. We 
were never able to walk openly within shooting distance of 
a flock, though told it was often done. The most suceess- 
ful method of obtaining them is to take such a position as 
they will probably fly over in passing from one feeding 
ground to another; they may then be shot with ease, as 
they rarely fly high at such times. The pertinacity with 
which they cling to certain feeding grounds, even when 
much molested, we saw strikingly illustrated on one occa- 
sion. The tide was rising and about to flood a muddy flat 
of perhaps an acre in extent, where their favorite snails were 
in vast quantities. Although six or eight gunners were sta- 
tioned on the spot, and kept up a continual round of firing 
upon the poor birds, they continued to fly distractedly about 
over our heads, notwithstanding the numbers that every 
moment fell. They seemed in terror lest they should lose 
their accustomed fare of snails that day. On another occa- 
sion, when the birds had been so harrassed for several hours 
as to deprive them of all opportunity of feeding, great num- 
bers of them retired to a very small island, or rather a large 
pile of rocks, a few hundred yards from the shore, covered 
with sea weed, and, of course, with snails. Flock after 
flock alighted on it, till it was completely covered with the 
birds, which there, in perfect safety, obtained their morning 


meal. 

We were told that the Curlews were never seen in Labra- 
dor, except for theshort period in the autumn. Such, how- 
ever, we do not think to be the case, particularly as Audu- 
bon, upon good authority, asserts to the contrary. It is 
probable that the certainty and silence with which it passes 
northward during the spring migration, causes it to be par- 
tially overlooked. Its migrations are very extensive, but 


performed so quickly and silently that it israrely seen south, 


of the New England States. It is found in Texas; though 











as far as our knowledge extends, it does not breed much 
south of Hudson’s Bay. In Labrador it is known by its 
proper name, which, however, is invariably shortened into 

““C'lew.” Further south it is called the ‘‘ Dough-bird;” 
but this name is also applied to other birds. Ina great 
number of specimens we found considerable difference in 
size, in the color of the under parts, which varies from 
creamy white to deep buff, and in the purity and extent of 
the white patch on the throat. These differences, however, 
were not indicative of sex, nor even of age, so far as we 
could ascertain. 

—The legal season for shooting rail, and reed birds, and 
pheasants in Pennsylvania, will open on the first of Septem- 
ber. Those who kill a pheasant out of season are liable to 
a fine of $10 and costs for each bird, and $5 and costs for 
each rail and reed bird so shot. 

—There are over ten rifle clubs at present in Connecticut, 
the principal ones being in Hartford, Bridgeport, New Haven, 
Meriden and New Britain, and a general State Association 
has been formed. A grand rifle match will we held this 
fall at Meriden. 

—Squirrel-shooting<is now at its height in Pennsylvania. 
The young animals are now fat and tender, and the sport of 
hunting them is very exciting. With good squirrel-dog in 
tall forests where the animals are known to abound, the 
sport is truly enjoyable and not unworthy the attention of 
any one who seeks good hunting and is a good shot, for 
squirreling tries the skill of the sportsman as much as any 
other. Those shot are red nad grey squirrels. 

—On Saturday last, sixty members of the National Rifle 
Association met at Creedmoor. Various sweepstakes were 
shot for. The most notable feature of the shooting was a 
contest between members of the 22d and 84th regiments, 
which was won by Mr. Becker, of the 22d, who made the 
remarkably fine score of 16 at 200 vards, and of 18 at'500 
yards. 

—In England the gun club is in a most prosperous condi- 
tlon, having over three hundred members. Among many 
notable matches which have been shot at Trotting Hill 
lately, we notice a contest between Mr. Il. S. Jaffray, of 
New York, and Mr- Herbert Wood, at fifty birds each forty 
yards rise, which Mr. Jaffray won by one bird, killing sey- 
enteen, Mr. Wood sixteen. As the usual distance is from 
twenty-one to twenty-five yards, this is very remarkable 
shooting. At Brighton, with five birds, twenty-seven yards 
rise, Mr. A. Patten, with a central fire breech loader, killed 
four birds, and on a tie, won by killing three straight birds. 
American sportsmen should remember that the Bluerock is 
quite a different bird from our pigeon, and is'a much swifter 
flyer. We understand that a strenuous effort will be made 
here to introduce this breed of bird. 

*-We have received from D. H. Smith, Esq., the Secretary 
of the Rifle Association of St. John, N. B., the followin 


letter :— 
Sr. Joun, New Brunswick, August 18, 1873. 


Eprror Forest AND STREAM :— 

I have been trying for some time to ascertain the magnitude and status 
of your rifle associations, and especially that which has its meetings at 
Creedmoor, L. 1. [am Secretary and Treasurer of our county associa- 
tion, and a member of the Provincial body, and have often thought that 
while we send our men to Wimbledon it would be advisable to cultivate 
that friendship and fraternity which should exist between the marksmen 
of the United States and Canada, Could you place me in communication 
with the managers in order that some scheme for an international match 
might be arranged ¥ 

On referring this matter to the American Rifle Club we 
were favored by an immediate reply from the Secretary, J. 
P. Fairbanks, Esq. In his letter, dafed August 23d, he 
expresses his desire to communicate with the representa- 
tives of the St. John’s Rifle Club, and he states therein “It 
is contemplated offering prizes to all comers on October 
8th, and that a most cordial welcome will be extended to 
Canadian riflemen.” This is as it should be, and we are 
only too glad if the services of the ForEst AND STREAM 
may be of avail in bringing on a friendly contest between 
Canada and the United States at Creedmoor. American 
marksmen should remember that Canadian riflemen are 
adepts, having already won several prizes at Wimbledon, 
when pitted against the strongest English teams, and in a 
contest of this character they are likely to meet foemen 


worthy of their steel. 





In Japan it takes five years for the tea shrub to mature, 
though acrop is made the third year. No tree is allowed 
to reach more than five feet in height, and the older the 
plant the more it is esteemed. Those trees which produce 
the very choicest teas, used only by the Princes, worth five 
dollars a pound, is the product of trees said to be 500 years 


old. 





——e 

We all know about the fable of the ant and the cricket, 
and how the ant is supposed to make his granary in summer 
for his winter’s repast. Whether or not the ant has a prov- 
ident instinct seems yet quite undecided, and English and 
Continental savants are fighting over the question. As the 
ant is, according to some of his observers, torpid during the 
winter, what use has he for a winter’s store. Let us imme- 


diately then alter the fable. 
—_———_—_ 

Shooting swallows with a bullet, from a rifle, or knock 
ing down bumblebees with a pistol. ball are sometimes talked 
about. Robert Houdin the famous French prestidigitateur 
used to do this. This was the way it was aati. The 
pretended bullets were made of hollow wax, covered with 
lead dust, and inside was theshot. Of course there was 


~~ very difficult in bringing down small game by this 
‘method. 
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GAME FISH IN SEASON IN SEPTEMBER. 


deceit ai 
Bluefish, (Zemnodon saltator.) Striped Bass, (Labrax leneatus.) 
Land-locked Salmon, (salmo Gloveri. Black Bass, (Centrarchus fasciatus. 
Trout, (Salmo fontinalis.) Maskinonge. 

anandeekies: 


With the advent of autumn the Salmon family pass off 
the stage as fish in season, and with local exceptions, 
are preparing for their work of propagation. Nevertheless the 
legal limit in the Lower Provinces for salmon and trout is 
the 15th September, and for trout in the State of New 
York, the same date. In many States the close season does 


not begin until October. 


Black bass fishing is now in its prime. The range of this fish 
and the number of places in which to take it, have been much 
extended by the efforts of the Fishery Commissions of 
several States, although some of the Commissioners seem 
to have a prejudice against its universal introduction. This 
is one of the gamiest fish in our waters, and by some ang- 
lers is preferred to the trout on fine tackle. For ourselves 
we give the bass preference over the rather sluggish speck- 
led trout that are taken in ponds and lakes. Lake 
Simcoe, Belleville, Nipissing, and indeed the whole extent 
of the Province of Ontario, afford supurb black bass fish- 
ing. The St. Lawrence river through the Thousand Islands, 
the lower tier of the Adirondack lakes, the great lakes of 
Western New York, and especially the lakes of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, are favorite resorts of this fine fish. He 
takes a fly readily, and is greedy for ‘‘ spoon victuals.” The 
usual method of capture is to troll with a spoon, but by it 
one-half of the pleasure which the fly affords is lost. A 
medium sized spoon is needed, and if a fly be used a mix- 
ture of red and white feathers on a salmon hook will kill 
most every time. Brownish flies are used of several pat- 
terns, but a mixture of gaudy colors seem always requi- 
site. An economical and killing ‘‘fly” can be made from the 


nethermost part of an old flannel shirt. 


The striped bass of the ocean, like his namesake, is in full 
season now, and from this time on all through September 


and into October, the sport will be at its height. 


During the past six weeks heavy scores have been made 


along the eastern shore. The Squidnoket Club, from June 
20th to August 6th, footed up a total of 1,800 pounds with 
a 56-pounder for their heaviest trophy. The run was 
from thirteen pounds upward. 


At ‘No Man’s Land,” near Martha’s Vineyard, the 
fishing has been poor thus far in consequence of a wreck 
having gone ashore there on a clay bottom. She obsti- 
nately refuses to go to pieces, and the swash of the waves 
alternately upon her staunch old sides, and upon the bot- 
tom, beclouds the water with a milky hue that keeps the 
fish away. 

At Gay Head, if the wind is southeasterly, so that it blows 
from Cuttyhunk, the fishing is also spoiled by this same 
washing of the white clay bottom; but there are one or two 
points along shore known to old fishermen only, where good 
sport can be had when the wind is from the northward. 
The lighthouse keeper at Gay Head is always glad to en- 
tertain anglers. 

Niantic, near New London, was rormerty a remarkable 
ground for bass fishing, as much as 10,000 pounds of fish 
having been taken there ina single season with the line. The 
Niantic river, two-and-a-half miles long, connects the bay 
with a lake which receives the waters of*several fine trout 
streams, so that the river and bay form a natural breeding 
and spawning ground for bass. A number of elegant villas 
line the river and sea-beach. There are two hotels, one at 
Block Point on the East Lyme side, and the other on the 
opposite side of the river at Bloody Point. Niantic Bay is 
three miles wide, and has a depth of three fathoms. ,In 
the channel below the railroad bridge, itis five fathoms, 
and here is the place to throw for bass. Striped Bass have 
been biting freely for the past two weeks about the islands 
and grassy shallows of Hell Gate and Harlem River. 

Philadelphians have got to trolling for bluefish by steam. 
One of them who returned from Providence to Philadel- 
phia last week in one of the Clyde steamships, tells us 
that they trolled for bluefish and bonita along the Long 
Island and Jersey coasts while the steamer was under 
full headway. Owing to the extra resistance the hooks 
were often torn from the fishes’ mouths; but enough were 
caught to bountifully supply the table. Shade of Wal- 
ton, defend us from such innovations! 


There are no less than eleven islands in Alexandria Bay 
(St. Lawrence river) occupied by private villas. The finest 
of these island cottages is that of Hon. E. K. Hart, of Al- 


@ion. It is aSwiss cottage, sixty by seventy feet, witha 


tower rising eighty-five feet above the level of the river, 
and cost about twelve thousand dollars. 

The Germantown Telegraph says that the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commisioners will not erect more than one of the 
four fishways in the Susquehanna and tributaries this sea- 
son, and even this one (in the Columbia dam) may be re- 
sisted by the Reading Railroad Company who are lessees of 
the Susquehanna Canal Company. The Railway Company 
may interpose objections to the erection of fishways in the 
Columbia dam, but that cannot hinder the work going on, 
and is probably intented.as a basis for damages from the 
Canal Company, should the said ways prove injurious. 

The stocking of the Vermont waters with salmon prom- 
ises to be a success. Several small ones placed in the 
Winooski River have grown two orthree inches since last 
summer. 1 





are attributed to Rev. Henry Ward Beecher :— 


and when he shows them to you don’t you show yourself to them. 


to you, and preparing to start the moment danger is imminent. 
your line of invitation and does not intend to come. 
he is a heavy fish, he will break his hold. 

Fifth—Never throw a long line when a short one will answer. 


tired ;” put him in your basket as soon as you can. 
him to let you have the pleasure of seeing him to dinner. 


looks an angel.” 


Frank Vaugh is reccomended as a guide. 


Art and the Brama. 


nese 





of the performance. 


Theatricals have certainly a downward tendency and 
they seemingly begin to reach the bottom, when Shaks- 
peare is absolutely smuggled before » New York audience 
and attempted to be forced down unwilling throats, just as 
nauseous medicine is made palatable by the thick coating 


of the crystalized juice of the sugar cane. 


But the manager had one resource entirely in his power, 


viz., the reason for producing in perfection Mendelssohn’s 


incomparable musie. But here again the want of faith in 
the modern theatrical manager in anything intrinsically ex- 
cellent, comes in, and we are denied the only intellectual 
luxury that Mr. Daly could give us in perfection. It is 
certainly to be deplored that the entire managerial taste and 
capital should be directed with such prodigality on that 


which alone appeals to the senses through the eye, to such 
an extent indeed, that the intellect is even denied the charm 
of sweet music set in accord by an inspired mind. Men- 
delssohn’s music dazzles the imagination of the listening 
world far more than the varied brilliancy of gas lighted can- 
vas however gorgeous. Had some of the prodigal waste 
of money expended upon this pageant been appropriated 
to training and paying a skillful orchestra, cupable of 
discoursing correctly his most wonderful music, and with 
something of the passion, finesse, and playfulness intended 
by tliat master mind, then Midsummer Night’s Dream would 
have offered an attraction that alone would have sufficed 
to draw thousands of our music loving public. 


Our Teutonic population js so immense, that it con- 
stitutes New York the third largest German city in the 
world, and our German friends crowd in with avidity, at 
every opportunity of hearing the compositions of favorites, 
provided the performers.are properly drilled to give an ef- 
fective rendering. Now there is a witchery and charm 
pervading the entire work of Mendelssohn’s so rich in 
thought, so wealthy in detail, that-in combination with the 
poetry and action, the enchantment would have been com- 
plete andthe success assured—and there might have been a 


RULES FOR FisHERMEN.—The following excellent rules 
First—Find out if there is any fish in the river to which you are going ; 
if so, get some one who knows the water to show you where the fish lie ; 


Second—Don’t imagine if the fish does not dart away that he has not 
seen you ; on the contrary, he is very likely devoting his whole attention 


rd—If you are fishing with a fly, and you pass it neatly three times 
over him, and he refuses it, you need not wait any longer; he has seen 


Fourth—If you are above a fish when you hook him, get below him as 
soon as you can, for if you pull him one instant against the stream, and 






Sixth—Never mind what is said about “playing your fish till he is 







Seventh—Remember that everything depends upon the way you begin 
i acquaintance. If you can prevail on a fish to go down the stream a 
ittle way with you, you will afterward have no difficulty in persuading 





To these excellent maxims I beg leave to add one of Mr. Stoddart’s, 
especially intended for bachelors, young and old: ‘Never fallinlove with 
a woman by the waterside; there are situations in which every woman | 








Paul Smith, St. Regis Lake, Adirondacks, has this sum- 
mer added billiard and bath rooms to his other recent 
“‘modern inrprovements.” Ex-Governor Fenton and the 
Vice Consul for Italy are among his guests. The house is 
chock full and rooms at a premium. The fishing in the Adi- 
dirondacks has been b@tter this year than ever before. We 
regret to say that an unusual quantity of deer have been 
killed. We shall give these deer slayers ‘‘ goss” when we 
are appointed Grand Forester of the new York State Park. 












A correspondent who has just returned from Moosehead 
Lake, in Maine, says the most desirable way of reaching 
the lake is to purchase an excursion ticket at the office in 
Boston via the Eastern railroad to Portland, thence by 
Maine Central to Dexter, and thence by stage thirty-six 
miles to Lake, and return—cost $15. June and September 
are the best months for fishing the lake, but the adjacent 
ponds whose outlets empty into the Moosehead, are the 
best in July and August. Spencer Pond is a good ground. 
The largest speckled trout caught weighed four pounds. 
The brown hackle with red body and the scarlet ibis 
seemed the most killing flies to use. A guide and canoe 
cost three dollars per day, anda sail boat three dollars 
per day, to be procured at Greenville, foot of the lake. 


















The second marked event of the opening of the fall 
season, in matters dramatic, is the production of Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream at the Grand Opera House. This 
play has often been pronounced beyond the capabilities of 
the stage to adequately meet the requirements of scenery 
and acting. We row have atthe Grand Opera a marked 
attempt to realize’ the ideal ecrations of ‘‘ fairy land,” and 
from a scenic point of view, it is a great success—just such 
a kind of success, that fills Niblo’s Garden with admirers 
of the Black Crook; but those theatrical people, who are 
only charmed with the surface, at the Grand Opera House 
find the inspired language of Shakspeare, instead of the 
maudlin stuff of the Crook, and they are dissatisfied. 
There is no use to disguise the fact that an attempt has 
been made in the revival of this play to attract an audience 
by the presumed splendor of scenery, the text being merely 
used as a reason for ‘‘ gorgeous transformations” and ‘‘fairy 
dells.””. The acting indeed is so subordinated to meretri- 
cious display, that it becomes merely a ‘‘gap” to give the 
scene shifters time to play their more important part, and 
Fox of Humpty Dumpty fame, the thoughtless press con- 
gratulates, as the great source of the intellectual interest 



























one feet | 
Padueuttah 
a native child. 


run of many weeks and a realization of money made upon 
a legitimate representation of the highest and most intel- 
lectual dramatic performances. Instead of this—we have 
a failure—denied, but neverless announced in the fact, that 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream is soon to be withdrawn for 











Jew.” 








We hope the execrable taste that suggested the introduc- 
tion of ‘‘California music” in place of, Mendelsshon’s to 
adorn Shakspeare, will soon cease its baleful influence in a 
city that should dictate, not receive, laws that control refine- 
ment and good taste. 


—On Monday evening last the Lydia Thompson troupe com 
menced their fall engagement at the Olympic. The same 
evening the Opera Bouffe was presented at the Broadway, 
the piece selected being ‘‘La Fille de Madame Angot,” the’ 
principal character by Mlle. Aimee. 


—Salvinia@nd Rainoute with their troupe are expected 
shortly; they were to sail the last week of August and ap- 
pear at the Academy on the 15th proximo. 


—The well known prima donna Mme. Van Zandt will 
play in St. Petersburg this week. 


—A new training school for music is to be established 
in London, in connection with the Boyal Albert Hall and 
under the auspices of the Society of Arts. Three hundred 
scholarships are to be founded, affording gratuitous instruc- 
tion andfree maintenance for students. It will be well 
when some of those charlatans, advertising their so-called 
conservatories here, will be supplanted by some such in 
stitution, that will bear more resemblence to the real thing 
than the name. 


—The Grand Opera House advertises the Wandering 
Jew, (a new version), to succeed the present Shakspearean 
pot pourri. 

—Mr. Finlay Finlayson, the popular baritone has just 
finished a simple little operetta for four voices without 
chorus, entitled ‘‘ Mistress and Man.” The plot by the 
same gentleman is comic, and music melodious, after the 
style of Balfe. “A small orchestra places the work within 
the reach of small places, and any concert troupe can give 
it for an evening’s entertainment. 













—It is decided that the question of English opera is to 
be tried again in New York, with Miss Clara Louise Kel- 
logg as prima donna. Mrs. Moulton’s name has been men- 
tioned in connection with Santley’s. We shall give more 
information in our next number, as soon as somcthing defi- 
nite is permitted to be known. 

—It is understood that Mme. Maskill will arrive from 
England shortly, as « rival in dramatic readings to Mrs 
Scott Siddons. 





SrraNceE Errct or TERROR on Ants.—In a late num- 
ber of Nature there is an interesting letter from a Mr. 
J. D. Hague, of San Francisco, addressed to Charles Dar- 
win, on the subject of ants, and the terror they are seized 
with on perceiving dead ants on their tracks. Mr. Darwin 
Says ; 

“Mr. Moggridge tried this experimen} with some ants at 
Mentone with-similar effeets. I therefore sent the letter to 
Mr. Hague, and asked him to observe whether his ants 
were alarmed by the smell left by the finger, or were really 
terrified by the sight of their dead and dying comrades. 
The case appears curious, as I believe no “one has ever ob- 
served an invertebrate animal realizing danger by seeing the 
corpscs of a fellow species. It is indeed very doubtful 
whether the higher animals can draw any such inferences 
from tne sight ;Sbut I believe that every one who has had 
experience in trapping animals is convinced that those who 
have never been caught learn that a trap is dangerous by 
seeing others caught.” 








ee 

The Kwitehpak, or Yukon River, has its source far up 
in British America and up in the Rocky Mountains, and 
runs for hundreds of miles in British America, aid then 
enters Russian America (Alaska), its course from the source 
to the centre of Russian America being Northwest, and en- 
ters into Behring’s Sea at about North latitude sixty-three 
degrees. 

History tells us that the width of this great river will 
average one mile for the distance of 1,800 miles in length, 
though in some places it is flve miles in width. History 
further tells us that it is navigable for 1,800 miles, though a 
boat could not make more than one trip a year, as the river 
is open but three or four months of the year. In length 
and volume of water it is exceeded only by the Amazon, the 
Mississippi, and, perhaps, the La Plata. It exceeds the Nile, 
the Ganges, the Volga, the Amoor, and has affiuents to 
which the Rhone and the Rhine are but brooks. The fish- 
eries on the Amazon of the North are said to be the best in 
the world. Moose, reindeer, and hares abound on this great 
river. It costs the natives there but little exertion to po-r 
cure their food. 





ee 


W. H. Hollister, the wealthy stock raiser of Monterey 
County , Cal., left Ohio for the Golden State twenty years 
ago, driving with him eight hundred sheep. His neighbors 
thought he was insane to enter upon such a foolhardy un- 
der-taking ; but he persisted, and after being a year upon the 
road and enduring all manner of hardships he finally reach- 
ed California with three hundred sheep remaining out of his 
original flock. By care and good management each one of 
these three hundred sheep yielded $1,000 before it died, or a 
total of $300,000. This sum has since been increased to 
$3,000,000, his estimated wealth at present. 





—The Calcutta Times of India, states that a Cobra twenty- 
was killed by some Englishmen lately on the 
. The snake had the day before swallowed 


a newer and “more startling novelty of the Wandering. 
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the weather quarter, The breeze was a ten Knot one, the | 4 horse-race; never was in the Adirondacks; and yet the which was won by Sensation. Camors took the second ‘ 
sea not too lumpy, and the yachts bowled along at a glorious | amount of fun I have seen, if I had had nothing else in heat, and Sensation the third and fourth. Time, 2:234, 7 
speed, making for Point Judith. The Madeleine was now | jjfe, has been richly worth living for. Moreover, I am the 2254, 2:25, 2:234. see 
leading the fleet, followed by the Alarm half a mile astern; | yery kind of a man to enjoy your paper. All the more Second race, purse $4,000, for horses that had never 
the Madgie was hugging the Alarm, and after her came the | peeause T have not time to do it. I wantto see how it is beaten 2:31. Eight horses started and seven heats were ! 
Tidal Wave. About 12 o’clock the Madeleine lowered her | gone. So LT intend to read “Forest AND STREAM:” and | ‘70tted, leaving the race undecided, owing to the darkness. 
stay-sail, and took in her fore-top-sail. The breeze had now | yoy shall be my authority on these subjects. In the mean- Ohio Boy won two heats, and Barney Kelley, Commodore, ) 


freshened, and the yachts were heading for Brenton’s reef 
light-ship; the Madeleine turned the buoy at 11:59; the 
Tidal Wave crept ahead of the Alarm and kept the third 
place. The yachts were all doing their very best, and the 
Madeleine looked as if she would make the fastest time on 
record. It was evident that the race lay between the Made- 
leine, Tidal Wave, and Alarm; after passing Point Judith 
the breeze and sea quieted down, the Alarm gaining on the 
Tidal Wave, and looked as if she might become the rival of 
the Madeleine. Inside the white-washed rocks, the water 
being smooth, the Tidal Wave again crept ahead of the 
Alarm. The Madeleine came in winner about 250 yards 
ahead of the Tidal Wave, Madgie next, after her the Faom, 
the Madeleine making the fastest time on record; time 3h. 
22m. 25sec. 

Avaust, 23.—The race for the Douglas cups. Course 
from Brenton’s Reef light-ship to the Sow and Pigs light- 
ship and return. Distance 33 miles. Prize two $500 cups; 
one for schooners, and one for sloops. The morning prom- 
ised badly, there being scarcely any wind at all; there was a 
dead calm, and the water was as smooth as a mirror; a little 
after eleven o’clock there was the faintest ripple percepti- 
ble and the canvas commenced to flutter; it was 12:30 be 
fore the race begun. 

The yachts crossed the line in the following order: Qui 
Vive, Vision , Vixen, Madeleine, Alarm, Tidal Wave, Eva, 
and Idler. 

The Madeline soen collared the sloops and now the 
Tidal Wave and Madeline are contesting for the lea d. 
The Tidal Wave held her own for a short time when the 
beautiful Madeline passed her, and by one o’clock the 
Madeline is full one-third of a mile ahead of the fleet. Of 
the sloops, the Vision is ahead, pushed closely, however, by 
the Vixen. As they turn the light-ship it seems evident 
that the Madeline is again the winning schooner and that 
the Vision must beat the sloops. The Eva having lost her 
jib-boom before reaching the light-ship, abandoned the 
race; in fact an ugly squall had been threatening in the dis- 
tance for the last hour, so that the slow ones seemed to 
stand a good chance of losing their top-hamper. The Made- 
line came in ahead and won the cup for schooners. The 
Vision secured the cup for sloops. 

The Passaic Clubs of Newark, New Jersey, have ac- 
cepted achallenge from the Triton Boat Club to row a six- 
oared shell race one mile anda half and return, on the Pas- 
saic river on September 8rd. 

J. C. Dole, Jr., of Brunswick, and C. M Henry of 
Portland, Maine, are matched to row a single scull race for 
$250 a side, September 9th, in Portland Harbor, on condi- 
tion that the water is smooth. 

The three Wards, Ellis, Gil, Dan, with O’Leary, of 
Worcester, Mass., are to pull together in a four-oared boat, 
looking towards the rewards offered in the coming Wretham 
regatta. 

The Toronto International Regatta takes place to-day. 
The Yacht races to-morrow are open to the Canadian Clubs 
only. There are five prizes to be contested for. 
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time, I can keep an eye on your ‘‘ moral state,” aud when- 
ever you break into any irregularities, I shall ‘‘rein” you 
into an orthodox gait. 

Now at the very outset the functions of my chosen office 
are brought into requisition. You say in your very graphic 
announcement, ‘‘We yield to no one, however, in our 
love and appreciation of the horse and his estimable 
qualities. The noblest of all animals, and the companion 
alike of mtn of high and low degree, he has never become 
contaminated with the moral atmosphere by which he is 
often surrounded, or degraded below the high rank to 
which his attributes entitle and assign him.” 

It seems to me that isa very ill-considered paragraph. 
I know a little about horses, and I love them. I some- 
times playfully tell my children that the name of the Ameri- 
‘an branch of our family is not a contraction of the name - 
of the Duteh branch, De Heems, but is simply a corrup- 
tion of the English word Teams, because of our fondness 
for horses. 

I do believe that a horse can become ‘‘ contaminated,” 
and I also believe that a horse can ‘‘ contaminate” a man 
in the sense in which you use the word. The old idea of 
the Centaur did not, [ think, arise in the mind of some 
savage upon seeing for the firsta man on _ horseback’ 
and regarding the two animals as one. I am fain to fancy 
that some ancient philosopher of my school, ascertaining 
what a oneness can come to exist between a horse and his 
rider, projected his theory in the idea of the Centaur. You 
may take a horse of the very highest qnalities and place 
upon him a man of the very lowest qualities, and at once 
there will begin to be an elevation of the man and a de- 
terioration of the brute. So if you put on a rather inferior 
horse a rider who is every inch -a man, physically, intel- 
lectually, and spiritually, the horse seems instinctively to 
recognise his rider, and rise as if under aspiration for 
higher equine qualities. 

Just here comes,the moral responsibilty of the rider. 
If I were writing an essay instead ofa rapid letter, I should 
run this out; and from all we could gather from the biogra- 
phies of horses and their riders, from Alexander’s Buce- 
phalus down to Kaiser William’s favorite charger, I think 
I could make out a case for the theory that the qualities of 
the horse are improved or deteriorated by those of his rider 
as the qualities of the rider are by those of his horse. 

Proofs of the same proposition might be brought from 
the history of horse training in which kindness is known 
to be so much more powerful than muscular force. Indeed 
I think I have here the germ of a science which when 
developed will make the owners of a stud able to tell which 
of his servants has ridden such a one of his horses in his 
absence, by this kngwledge of both his men and horses. 
All of which would go to show what a fine animal the 
horse is; and all of which does endear him to men that 
love the good wherever they find it. 


It does not do to let every one ride your horse. The finest 
horse in Americaif hired day after day and hour hour after 
hour to Tom, Dick and Harry, or even Thomas, Richard and 
Henry, without regard to the qualities of the rider, would 
become so prostituted that a horseman of high qualities 
would shrink from having anything to do with him. I do 
believe that low and vulgar fellows, as grooms or riders or 
surrounders of a fine horse do by the moral atmosphere 
which they engender degrade the noble animal. 

Wishing you great success in your enterprise, 

T am truly yours, 





Winthrop Morrill, and Colonel Moulton one each. The 
fifth was a dead heat, five horses swinging under the wire 
on a run, neck and neck. Time, 2:34, 2:314, 2:30, 2:33, 
(dead) 2:354, 2:35. 

August 23.—The first or 2:24 race was contested by 
Crown Prince, Confidence, Gloster, Susie, Hotspur, Major 
Allen and Thomas Jefferson. Gloster won the first two 
heats, and was second in the last two, and Susie was second 
in the first two, and first in the last three, winning the race. 
Thomas Jefferson won the third money. Time, 2:23, 2:254, 
2:25, 2:27, 2:25. 

August 24—Fully 12,000 people were in attendance to 
witness the race for horses that had never beaten 2:24, for 
a purse of $3,000 for the first horse and $1,000 for the 
second. Four horses started, Susie, Gloster, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and Hotspur.’ Wen by Susie in the three last heats. 
Time, 2:25%, 2:27, 2:25. 

Second race for the 2:38 class. Nine horses started; 
purse $4,000; for the first horse, $2,000; second horse, 
$1,000. Won by Clementine in the three last ficats. Time, 
2:35, 2:30, 2,324. 

August 25.—Nearly twenty thousand people were present 
to witness the closing scenes in Hampden Park. The 
track was literally perfect. Purse $4,000, for horses that 
had never beaten: 2:29. Sixteen entries, and nine horses 
came to the post, Van Ness’ St. James winning the first 
heat 2:264, third, 2:252, and fifth 2:29. 

Second race. This was the great feature of the races. 
Purse $6,000, open and free to all. Six entries: Henty, 
American Girl, Lulu, Lucy, Goldsmith Maid. Henry and 
Lucy were withdrawn, the other four coming to the post. 
Goldsmith Maid won in three straight heats: 2:21, 2:22, 
2:194. 

Last race of the meeting, Purse $6,000, open to all 
horses that had never trotted for premiums. 

Dolly Varden first heat; Sparker second heat. Too dark 
to trot another heat. 

Lone Branch Extra Muretinc, MonmovutH Park, Aug. 
23.—Hurdle race. Purse of $600. Welter weights; to carry 
twenty-eight pounds overweight for age. Five starters. 
Two horses distanced. Won by Blind Tom; 1:59, 1:574. ™ 

Second race, Long Branch. Handy-cap, H. F., with 
$500 added; four horses started; won by by Lightning; 
2:20; distance, 1} miles. 

Third race for $500, for two-year-olds. Two horses 
started; Norton won. Time, 1:22%. 

Fourth race, $600, for all ages, to carry one hundred 
pounds. Four horses started; Arizona won; 2:40; distance 
14 miles. 

ee eS 

Hamiiton Bussey, Esq., in a comprehensive contribu- 
tion to Harper's Magazine, supplemented by an article in the 
New York Times, is using his efforts to accomplish a sweep- 
ing reform in the morals and rules of the turf. His pro- 
prietory connection with the ‘leading turf paper of the 
country gives a semi-official weight to his utterances. All 
gentlemen who esteem the horse as a companion, and value 
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his material services, will thank this gentleman for his 
efforts, and heartily second them. In the Forrest AND 
Stream he will find an earnest coadjutor. After reviewing 
the efforts within the current year of the, National Associ- 
ation, of which Amasa Sprague, of Providence, is Presi- 
dent, and of the Trainer’s and Driver’s Protective Associ- 
ation, to improve the management of the turf, he makes 
the following just strictures upon the evil of pool-selling, 
which he properly regards as the great curse of the course. 
He says :— 

“It weighs like an incubus on the turf. It affords the 
straight-laced an opportunity to declare that the chief end 
and aim of racing is gambling. It brings a noisy and un- 
clean class into prominence. The chronic rogue and the 
brazen-faced swindler are inveterate pool-buyers. The 
sharpers combine to fleece the unsuspecting public whenever 
they can. They tamper with the horses and the drivers, 
and hesitate at nothing to accomplish their designs. The 
pool-box is responsible for three-fourths of the frauds which 
take place on the turf. “The largest breeders and owners of 
horses do not haunt the pool-stand. Asa rule, our most 
eminent breeders are not betting men. The men most bene- 
fitted by pool-selling are sharpers, who make a business of 
following the horses from meeting to meeting. So long as 
pool-gambling is made a prominent and an offensive feature 
of the course, there are thousands of people of religious 
training who have a natural fondness for fast horseflesh, 
who will object to going themselves or to taking their fami- 
lies to view the races. We should enjoy sport for sport’s 
sake, and not make it subservient to a gambling interest. 
The faint roar of the revolution, I am pleased to write, is 
heard. There is a strong movement to do away with the 
pool-stand, and as this movement is gaining strength all the 
while, its final success seems to be but a question of the 
future.” 

The same writer specifies the most prominent Trotting 
Parks in the country, which are the Buffalo, at Buffalo; 
Narragansett, at Providence, R. I.; Prospect, near Brook- 
lyn; Fleetwood, near New York; Hamden, at Springfield, 
Mass.; Dexter, Chicago; Utica, at Utica, N. Y.; Herdic, 
at Williamsport, Penn.: Point Breeze, at Philadelphia, 
Beacon, at Bostun, and the Buckeye, at Cincinati. Al- 
most every important town in the Northern States has 
its trotting course. In the Southern States the trotting 
course is not so popular, running races being more largely 
patronized there. 


He also names the following celebrated breeding farms: 
Stonyford, in Orange county; Waldberg, near Haverstraw, 
on the Hudson; Thorndale, in Dutchess county; Spring 
Hill near Flushing, Long Island; The Home Farm, near 
Boston; Fairview, Woodburn, and Forest Park, in Ken- 
tucky. Tke strength of the prominent breeding establish- 
ments, averages from eighty to one hundred and twenty- 
five head of horses. At Waldberg as well as Stonyford the 
animals number 200. With from thirty to fifty brood mares 
constantly producing, the stables and paddocks would 
overflow were not the ranks thinned out by annual sales. 

Mr. Busby’s account of the long and fierce rivalry of Mr. 
Bonner and Mr. Vanderbilt is interesting. This rivalry be- 
gan some fifteen years ago. 


Whenever a promising horse was heard of the agents of Bon- 
ner and Vanderbilt were after him without delay. Mr. Bon- 
ner was.the most wide-awake, and then he had the pluck 
to pay all sorts of prices. His first great triumph was in 
purchasing the celebrated Lantern. Next he purchased 
Lady Woodruff for the sum of $3,300, the Lady and Lan- 
tern making a team hard to beat. Flatbush Maid was the 
next acquisition, the price paid for her being $4,000. Lady 
Palmer was the fourth purchase, Mr. Bonner giving his 
check for $5,000 for her. He had now two unrivaled double 
teams. Commodore Vandervilt was not idle all this while. 
He sought for good horses but was not as successful as the 
newspaper man in making acquisitions to his stable. The 
Commodore nevertheless boldly asserted that he was ready 
at any time to match his team against Mr. Bonner’s for 
$10,000 a side, owners to drive. But Mr. Bonner, although 
passionately fond of fast horses, would not bet or trot for 
money. He had conscientious scruples against anything 
that looked like gambling; and no taunts could drive him 
from his position. In August, 1862, he drove over to the 
Fashion Course, with Flatbush Maid and Lady Palmer. It 
was a public race-day, and the grand stand was full of 
people. Among those present was Commodore Vanderbilt. 
Mr. Bonner determined to prove to his rival the mettle of 
his pair. He drove on the track. and requested several 
gentlemen, the Commodore especially, to hold their watches 
while he made a trial. The challenge was immediately 
accepted. The mares started at the word, and they trotted 
with remarkable steadiness, finishing two miles without 
skip or break in the unparalled time of 5:014, the last mile 
was done in @28%. It was a great performance, and 
very naturally Mr. Bonner was much elated. On re- 
tarning to the judges stand with his horses he stood 
up in his wagon and_ proclaiming to the hearing 
of all that while it was arule with him never to make 
a bet, he would present $10,000 as a gift to any gentleman 
who owned a team if he would drive them in the time just 
recorded by Lady Palmer and Flatbush Maid. Everybody 
knew that this was meant for Vanderbilt, and it readily can 
be imagined that the challenge was not calculated to act as 
oil poured on troubled water. It excited the Commodore, 
and made the rivalry more intense. The a went by, 
and Vanderbilt made a bold attempt to turn the Ledger flank 
by purchasing the famous Mountain Boy. Bonner rose equal 
to the occasion. He purchased Dexter, and was invincible. 
Finding that the Commodore thought so much of Mountain 
Boy, Bonner took his rival by surprise in the perchase of 
Edward Everett, the sire of Vanderbilt’s horse. The Led- 
ger man now blandly smiled when he explained that he 
owned the stalion which begot the horse which the Com- 
mode claimed was the best in the world. It cost Mr. Bon- 
ner twenty thousand dollars to indulge in this pleasant 
little boast. Vauderbilt has given up the fight at last. He 
still takes pleasure in driving on the road, but his Mountain 
Boy is dead, and the blood of the old man is tamer than it 
once was, 


We quote from the New York Tribune this sketch of a 


Kentucky horseman and 4 medium: 
**Some years ago it seems that Mr. McGrath got quite in- 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


terested in spiritualism. - There wasn’t much racing*going 
on, so he could give the subject his undivided attention. He 
invited -a friend to go with him and see Foster—or some 
other circulating médium—and my friend went. But he told 
me that it surprised him very much to see Mr. McGrath slip 
a full deck of cards in his coat pocket before starting. It 
scarcely seemed possible that Mr. McGrath intended to pro- 
pose a game of spiritual seven-up, or to attempt to beat 
some unhappy host out of every rap he had at draw- 
poker—which is supposed to be an emphatically blue-grass 
game. Well, away they sailed, and found Foster in. I 
found him out at once, immediately after finding him in. 
Foster gave them his usual circus, and Mr. McGrath sat it 
through insolemn awe and silence. Sometimes a shade of 
impatience was visible, but his face looked radiant at the con- 
clusion. ‘Mr. Foster,’ he said, as he laid the usual honora- 
rium down on the table, ‘this is wonderful, and you deal a 
square game, you do, I believe. But there’s just one thing 
more [ want you to try, andif you do it, and I don’t give you 
just the best farm in Kentucky, my name ain’t Price Mc- 
Grath,’and down went his hands into his coat pocket and 
out he fished the pack of cards. ‘There,’ giving them a 
scientific blue-grass shuffle, and slapping them down on the 
table backs up. ‘You just tell me what the first card is 
without turning it over;’ and his breath came slow in expec- 
tation, Price McGrath’s did. Foster couldn’t, and Mr. Mc- 
Grath turned sadly away, leaving the cards behind him in 
his bitter disappointment. ‘If Foster could just a-told me 
what that card was,’ he said to my friend as they slowly 
walked up Broadway, ‘I'd just made our everlasting fortune. 
I'd ataken him with me, and we’d a-busted every faro 
bank in the country. And then if I wouldn’t a-made their 
hair curl at Baden-Baden and Moneco, I'll be Dee-Deed.’ 
Mr. McGrath always says he’ll be Dee-Deed when he feels 
solemn and wants to round a sentence handsomely. 


Military Hews. 


The news from the army this week is almost entirely sav- 
age in character,,and those in sympathy with the Peace 
Commission policy will now perhaps see their error. The 
month of August has been one series of Indian fights, and 
the fate of the Modocs, and the utmost exertions of the 
Peace Commissioners have not in the least interfered with 
the sportive nature of our savage friends. There is one 
consolation, however, a few have been laid ‘‘lo,” but not 
altogether by the hand or arms of the army, but by those of 
their own kind, as witnessed in the desperate fight between 
the Sioux and Pawnee tribes, which took place the first of 
the month within one hundred and twenty miles of the city 
of Grand Island, Nebraska. These two tribes have long 
been bitter in their hatred, and the younger portion of the 
Sioux tribe have patiently waited an opportunity to ‘“‘ get 
even” with the Pawnees, and were this time anxious to be 
on the offensive. Therefore, when, on the morning of the 
2d of August, a Sioux Indian scout came into camp and re- 
ported the Pawnees as camping on the Ree fork of the Re- 
publican river, the Sioux camp became greatly excited, and 
‘‘Tittle Wound” asked the Indian agent in charge if he 
h: i any orders which would interfere with his attacking 
them, and was informed that he had not. The Indian agent 
endeavored to pacify the excited Sioux, and offered to go 
with him and see the Pawnees, but to no purpose. The 
young men of the Sioux tribe considering that now was the 
‘* accepted tlme,” while the Pawnees were off their reserva- 
tion and away from$white men. The following morning 
the Sioux warriors started for the camp of their adversary, 
which they reached in two days, meanwhile being joined 
by the Brules. On the morning of the 4th they made a des- 
perate attack on the Pawnee camp, killing between fifty 
and one hundred, mainly women and children. At the 
time of the attack the greater part of the Pawnee men were 
absent hunting, so that despite a brave resistance, the Paw- 
nees were overpowered, the attacking tribe numbering be- 
tween five and six hundred. This fight was a perfect 
slaughter of Indian innocents, and will be the means of 
destroying the peaceful overtures made by the Government 
agents, a council of the chiefs having been arrranged to 
convene this fall to establish a permanent peace between 
the two tribes. 'The Pawnees were on their annual hunt on 
the waters of the Republican, and had killed many buffalo. 
and secured much game. But the return of the huntsmen 
was made sad by the destruction of their camp and the kill- 
ing of their squaws and papooses who were thrown in heaps 
and in some instances burned. The fight was thoroughly 
Indian in its savage nature, and we trust the ‘‘ young men” 
of the Sioux persuasion are now ‘“‘ square” with their old 
foe. This fight, however, and its ruthless character, has 
aroused the worse feelings of ‘the Pawnees, who probably 
before this have planned an attack on the Sioux tribe. Our 
troops in almost every direction find the Indians as usual 
thieving and treach ous and without the least idea of ever 
keeping their promises. The attempt to secure a notorious 
thief and murderer named Sancha, of the Southern Apache 
tribe, in New Mexico, by Captain Chilson’s command, of 
the Eighth Cavalry, was recently resisted, although the chief 
had promised to aid in his arrest. But when the Indian 
agent attempted to take him at the reservation, he was sur- 
rounded by about thirty Indians, and the chief refused to 
allow his arrest. The Apaches then talked ‘“‘much” fight 
to the soldiers, but the little squad, valuing their hair too 
highly, refused. 


These very Indians are supported in idleness by the Gov- 
ernment, furnished food, clothes, etc., and at the same time 
are allowed to steal and murder, while off the reservation, at 
will. The Government is at the expense of keeping troops 
all over the Indian country, who, when they are not fight- 
ing, are largely used in protecting those who wish to ‘‘talk,” 
or hold a council with the savages whose promises are mere 
ropes of sand. Our army is small, it is true, but we would 














not actually require one half as large, were it not for the 
constant depredations of the great American Indian. 

General Irving McDowell, the intelligent commander of 
the Department of the South, is at present sojourning at 
Newport, where his family has a cottage. Few officers of the 
army are more generallyfrespected than the first commander 
of the army of the Potomac. It was a glorions and a well 
deserved tribute when, some few years since, his comrades 
at the meeting of the Army of the Potomac Association 
relieved him from all responsibility for. the defeat of that 
army at the first Buli Run. 

The social intercourse between the officers of the United 
States service and those of England is more cordial than 
any other nations. Why should it not be so? Do they not 
speak our own tongue, is not England the ‘‘mother coun- 
try,” even if we are termed ‘tAmerican cousins,” 

First Lieutenant Asa Bird Gardner,of the First Artillery, 
has been appointed a Judge Advocate of the army, vice 
Major and Brevet Lt. Colonel De Witt Clinton, who died at 
St. Paul, Minn., August 13. Maj. Gardner at the time of the 
appointment was acting as aid on the staff of the commander 
of the Division and Department of the South, and has filled 
most acceptably recently the position of Acting Assistant 
Adjutant General of the Division. During his service in 
the army since 1868, his time has been mainly devoted to 
the duties of the judge advocate’s office, and in numerous 
instances his superior knowledge of ‘military lew in all its 
branches has brought him in contact with, and in defense 
of, important governmental cases. His services are inval- 
uable to the Government and the army, and the promotion 
to the rank, and particularly the pay of a Major of Cavalry 
is very acceptable in these dull times. It would have taken 
Major Gardner perhaps twenty-five years to have attained 
this rank by way of regular promotion. 


Early in the winter the War Department will issue a 
revised edition of Upton’s Tactics, as prepared by the board 
appointed some time since. Tie new tactics will combine 
the movements of the three arms of the service, and will 
undoubtedly be the newest military thing out. 


Probably most of the West Point graduates know the 
returned bugler Benz, a German who has been in ser- 
vice at the Academy for the past forty years, and is 
therefore known by nearly every officer in the army, as his 
position, that of cadet bugler has brought him in contact 
with nearly every cadet who has been at the Academy dur- 
ing this period. A great many stories are related of Benz’s 
experience with the cadets, among them the following: 

When President Grant was a cadet at the Academy, learn 
ing the art of war, he one day sent Benz to the store to 
purchase fifty cents worth of Cavendish. Benz, however, 
in his haste djd not hear correctly, but thought the order 
was candies, and accordingly invested the fifty cents in the 
toothsome article. On returning and handing over his 
purchase to Grant, the latter became angry at the ridicu- 
lous mistake and spoke rather sharply to Benz, who in turn 
feeling his old age insulted replied, ‘‘I don’t doubt but 
what you will be President of the United States yet if you 
keep on.” Grant turned at once towards Benz and laugh- 
ingly said, ‘‘ Well Benz, if Ido I shall appoint you my Secre- 
tary of War.” Doubtless the cadets who were standing 
near at the time this occurred well remember the incident. 
Events have shown, however, that President Grant has 
failed to fulfill his promise, and Benz of course has always 
been too modest to even ask for the appointment, thinking 
no doubt, that blowing his own bugle is much better than 
running the War Department. 

Whenever General Sherman visits the Academy, he 
always has a kindly word for the old man, and has many 
times offered him a better position, but Benz would rather 
pass his remaining days where he passed his youth. He 
still blows the bugle, almost as well he did forty years ago. 


The battalions of the Eighth and Ninth Infantry, with 
the Yellowstone expedition, have been ordered to be re- 
leived. Company C, Sixth Infantry, was also ordered to 
be relieved and to return and be posted at Fort Buford. 

Captain Anson Mills, of the Third Cavalry, escorting the 
Yale Coflege exploring party under Prof. Marsh, in Ne- 
braska, at latest report had not met with any Indians and 
did not anticipate any trouble. They had no desire to make 
the acquaintance of Mr. Lo! 

The Tenth Cavalry has some highly colored stories to 
relate regarding its adventures in Texas and the Indian 
country. 

Lt. Col. A. Montgomery, D. Q. M. G., is to be relieved 
from duty at headquarters of the Military Division of the 
East, New York, and will take Post No. 30, in the Depart- 
ment of Arizona, as Chief Quartermaster. 

Colonel Orlando B. Willcox, of the Twelfth Infantry, 
has been detailed to assume control of the general recruiting 
depot, New York city. 

Second Lt. Gilbert P. Colton, of the First Artillery, has 
been detailed as Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
at the Pennsylvania Military Academy, Chester, Pa. The 
First Artillery contains many of the “shining lights” of 
the service. ‘ 





The oldest American skull is one found at New Madrid, 
Missouri, and it must have belonged to a contemporary of 
the mound diggers. It came from a depth of thirty feet 
below the surface of a mound, on which were growing the 
oldest trees of the primitive forest. Nearit were discovered 
the relics of a mastodon. Anthropologists have decided 
that it must have belonged to a very beautiful woman. 
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Glew Publications. 


[ Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
‘he scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of all 
books delivered at our Bditorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 
us of any omission in this resnect. Prices of books inserted when 
destred.| 

dcalaceiitinis 

O_pD RomME AND New Iraura. By Emilio Castelear. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Arnold. New York. Harper & Brothers. 

One of the most interesting places from which to write a book of in- 
formation upon a subject upon which scarcely any two persons agree in 
impressions received upon the spot, is this same.old Rome. The author 
of this work is unquestionably something of a politician ; he has also his 
own religious opinions, and hesitates not to fesrlessly express them. His 
work shows him to be more of a scholar than a politician. His has been, 
therefore, by no means an idle life; his hours of leisure, if leisure they 
could be calied, have been spent among stormy events. Taking quite a 
prominent part in the revolution, to squelch which Sewano took the field 
in person, he was so unfortunate as to be taken prisoner, and was one of 
those who were condemned to death. From this fate he escaped, and for 
two years lived in Geneva and Paris, making visits to Rome, Venice, 
Florence, and other Italian cities; and to his exile from Rome we are 
indebted for this timely and tersely written record of an enthusiastic 
man. We do not call it a book of travels, as it professes to be, but an 
emotional journal of matters and things as he saw them, and his impres- 
sions upon the same. The author would write a good Roman historical 
journal, for the minutest incident leaves its impress upon hismind. This 
is a very interesting book, and some portions of the work are truly 
graphic in description. We would like to make some extracts from the 
same, but the book is so good as a whole that we cannot think of doing 
it the injustice of quoting only short paragraphs from a work so inter 
esting as ‘‘Old Rome and New Italia.” 

Tne TRAPPER’s GuipE. By 8S. Newhouse. 
Mason, Baker & Pratt, 

This is one of the books much wanted by every one who loves to hunt 
fur, fish or feathers, and who has nota germ within himself—an aspira- 
tion that leads him as an urchin, bare-legged, dirty and hungry, to the old 
mill-pond with an alder stick, a piece of twine anda hook attached to 
catch the “chubbs,” as he calls them. The same innate love of sport in 
duces him to crawl on his hands and knees—many rods it may be—to 
snare the rabbit or partridge (we have done it time and again). And then 
the gun. Oh! paradise of a boy in short clothes—a gun. ‘Only let me 
squib it off." How vividly<those old boyhood’s days do come up again 
before us. But w2 began to tell you about a book of information for 
‘“‘boys,”’ and also for men ; even those who have caught trout in the Adi- 
rondacks can learn alesson on trapping and woodcraft perhaps they 
never yet knew. in this complete compendium, this vade meccum of the 
sporisman, you can find everthing you want to know, from the killing of 
the skunk, without odoriferous accompaniment, to the bringing down of 
the antlered monarch of the forest—and all this, too, for the mere pit- 
tance of $1 50. It is a book that every boy and every man wants. 

I co A Fisainc. By W. C. Prime. New York. Harper 
& Brothers. 

We are not of a querulous, fault-finding school; were we one of that 
school we would find fault with the title of this rare book upon angling, 
sports with the rod and gun, &c. But we like this title, “I go a Fishing,” 
with its beautiful illustrations of pastoral life. We love the iniatory 
allusion to St. Peter, his mode of life, and to the beaugiful lake of Genes 
eret. We think it good to see the gospel in the woods and streams, as 
well as worship the true God beneath his leafy temple. We see not even" 
the bad taste in the title of this gem of piscatorial art that some critics (?) 
do. Weare so constituted that we cannot. ‘‘A little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing.” We believe any one will rise from the perusal of this 
work of W. C. Prime’s a better instructed, happier, pleasanter man, Mr. 
Prime is a most devout lover of nature, an humble disciple of nature’s 
God, and he talks to us even 1n his stories of the moor and stream like a 
wise mentor we follow not in vain. Through all the changing and varied 
moods, whether he rambles amid the deepening shades of the Adiron- 
dacks, or,sits quietly beside the silver waters of Lake George, we find 
him the same charming, instructive, pleasant friend. He}is in all places 
and at all times the same true lover of the high art piscatory ; he knows 
the rod and gun. This author has the ability to write one of the most 
readable books upon an interesting subject, and why should he not have 
the liberty to call his book by whatever title he pleases? Every New 
England sportsman will accord to him this right, and welcome his very 
readable book as one of the sportsman’s treasures. 


OvuTLINEs OF MEN, WOMEN AND Tunes. By Mary Clem- 
mer Ames. Riverside Press. Hurd & Houghton. 

Mrs. Ames has what some would call an ‘“‘awkward” habit of looking 
things square in the face. We like this, and can join with her in com- 
pletely ignoring side issues. This book covers a wide range of topics of 
different character, but it does ample justice toall. It is a sincere, ear- 
nest work, in which the writer shows not only her earnestness of purpose, 
but hopefulness of ultimately doing her readers good. The style is lively, 
spirited, vivacious—never flippant or grovelling. Every one who reads 
this book (and may there be many) will acknowledge her open sincerity 
as a jewel not possessed by every writer of the day. 

Otp New Eneuanp Traits. Edited by George Lunt. 

Hurd & Houghton. Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

We seem to hear George Lunt talking tous as of old when we open 
this New England tract. It is one of those very pleasant conversational 
books that we do not feel inclined to lay aside after once having opened 
it until we have read to the very close. There is a complete fascination 
about this volume that holds every one—who has had the good fortune to 
know personally Grorge Lunt—perfectly spellbound from chapter one to 
the end. He simply talks to you from the beginning to the end ; but then 
George Lunt knows how to talk. 


Tue Last Poems oF ALICE AND PHazBE Cary. By Mary 
Clemmer Ames. Hurd & Houghtcn. Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
This is one of the most pleasant, agreeable and chaste productions of these 

days. This memorial of the gifted sisters, Alice and Phebe Cary, comes 

to us like a string of Orient pearls upon a golden thread. These are truly 
racy, life-like sketches of every-day life ; yet how very natural, how true 

to the life. Who does not feel within himself an uprising aspiration, a 

heart throb, as it were, for the heavenly home after a perusa! of these 

beautifal thoughts? The great, good and moral truths written within 
this book will live forever ; there is within them the spirit of immortality. 

The last poems of Alice and Pheebe Cary will live in the memory of gen- 


erations yet unborn. 


HovusEKEEPING AND HEALTHKEEPING. Vol. I., 12 mo., 
pp. 482. By Catherine Beecher Stowe. New York. Harper & Brothers. 
Reader, did you ever rise from a bad dinner out of all sorts with every- 

body, yourself, and last, but not least, your dinner ? We khow you have ; 
human nature is human nature the world over, whether we confess it or 
not. As long as men and women must eat, so long will the best treatises 
on the culinary art be readily sought. We heard a sensible lady once say 
“the way to keep men good natured was first to give them no room for 
grumbling in cénsequence of a bad dinner.’ More depends on this un 
noetical idea than one would at first imagine, And in this valuable work 
before us we find article after article upon the science of good nature—‘‘a 
good dinner,” and how to prepare one. The fact is, Miss Beecher tells 
you all about it. Are you dyspeptic, read the last book on the manner of 
exorcising those legions of devils who are boring holes into the head of 
the poor dyspeptic and torturing out his very life. In a word, this is one 
of the very best, if not the best, books published upon a subject that con- 
cerns everybody—the science of the true enjoyment of human life. 


New York. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


PROTECTION AGAINST FrrE. Hurd & Houghton. River- 
side Press. 

“Joseph Bird’s book again!’ says some querulous, fault-finding 
croaker, who would grumble if his dinner was not done to the very nicest 
point. Yes, Bird’s book again ; and this book you and every grumbler 
should read, particularly if you are not a believer in friendship of any 
kind. We do not expect you to be a believer in that most rare and valu- 
able kind shared so deeply between Damon and Pythias, but we only ask 
of you a common sympathy, a kindred love for your fellows In their hours 
of deep tribulation. In those days when adversity knits one man’s sou 
to the soul of his kindred it is like recreating a soul beneath the ribs of 
death, we well know, to try to imbue some men with the idea that such 
an anomaly as an humane man can really exist; that in this universal 
“hard scrabble” for filthy lucre a man can have within his own breast the 
feeling of “humane kindness” for his fellow-man. Joseph Bird, the 
philanthropist, does not trade upon tears and suffering—he nobly strives 
to do all the good he can to his fellow-man, and that, teo, without seeking 


ulterior advantage to himself. He is, and has been, for along time an | 


ardent and enthusiastic fire-fighter, and we truly regret that there are not 
more to be numbered to-day in this anti-fire brigade. We are glad to 
know that Mr. Bird’s book sells, and what is better, by far, it is taking a 
strong hold upon the public mind as to the best means of arresting by 
the most scientific and approved means the progress of the devouring 
element. 

A CONCORDANCE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA—WwWith a classified index and questions for educa- 

tional purposes: By Charles W. Stearns, M. D,. New York: Mason, Baker 

& Pratt, Publishers, 142 Grand street. 

In a government like ours, the acquirement of a familiar knowledge of 
the Constitution may be considered the duty of every citizen ; and yet the 
ignorance of many, even of those elevated to official positions, of the 
principles and powers embraced in that instrument, is a subject of such 
notoriety as to cease to excite surprise. The object of this book is to 
present the constitution as a whole, and to summarize in an intelligible 
form, its clauses and phraseology, under appropriate heads, so that the idea 
embraced may be readily understood. The following subdivisions indi- 
cate the plan and the advantage of the book: 1—The People; 2— 
The Congress; 3—The President; 4—Public Justice; 5—The States; —6 
Elections; 7—Offices; 8—Military Affairs; 9—Foreign Affairs; 10—Mara_ 
time Affairs;—11—Commerce; 12—The Treasury. To this is added an 
alphabetical concordance, and a brief series of questions for learners. 
The work embraces 150 octavo pages, on beautiful paper, and is handsome- 
ly bound in cloth. 


THE MINISTRY WE NEED. B.S. Sweetser. Hurd & Hough- 


ton. Riverside Press. 

We have seen no book that seems to meet a want of the times more 
than this little, unpretending treatise. It will be a welcome guest in every 
Christian family. It isthe ministry we need. It is purely English in 
style, is earnest, thoughtful, chaste, and, throughout the whole, of an ele- 
vating and improving high-toned morality. 

atiaidibaaiekes 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


PREHISTORIC RACES OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
By J. W. Foster, L.L.D. Chicago: 8.C. Griggs & Co. 1873. pp. 415. 


Price, $5. 
A wonderful history of wonderful races. We shall notice at length 


soon. 
ee 


IN PRESS. 


Oxprort Days. By Colonel Higginson. Boston: James 


R. Osgood & Co. 
This is a forthcoming publication which will undoubtedly create a sen- 


sation. 





OxsituaRy.—Rev. John Todd, D. D., one of the best 
known clergymen in Massachusetts, died at Pittsfield 
on Sunday, the 24th inst. Dr. Todd was the author of the 
‘“ Student’s Manual,” and numerous books for the young, 
and thirty years ago published a book most attractive to 
hunters and anglers, entitled ‘‘ Long Lake,” the same being 
reminiscences of life in the Adirondacks. He was a most 
ardent sportsman and an enthusiastic admirer of Nature, 
anda gentleman upon whom Forrest AND STREAM had 
reckoned for occasional contributions; for the Doctor took 
a warm interest in our enterprise, and volunteered to aid it 
by personal service. But death has cut short his career, while 
yet he had scarcely filled out the allotted measure of four 
score years and ten, (he was seventy-three,) and the world 
loses one of its most useful and brilliant ornaments. 

————_____> 0g —————————— « 

We are in receipt of the second number of the Christian 
Age, of which Rev. C. F. Deems is editor. It is an excel- 
lent monthly journal, sober in tone, earnest in character, 
and what is better, full of the kindliest charity. The make 
up of the paper is unexceptionable. 

——<—$ $$$ ———<_—__—_—_— 

—Thomas Dick is the proprietor, and Henry Winnett the 
manager of the Royal Niagara Hotel at Niagara, Ontario. 
But isn’t it rather against a house to have it kept by ‘“Tom, 
Dick, and Harry?” 

Ee od 

Mrs. Sarah Johnson, a white woman who was bitten by a 
rabid cat a year ago at Little Rock, Arkansas, died there 
last week from unmistakable hydrophobia. 


——— i 0 

—The Grand National Regatta will take place on Saratoga 
Lake on the 11th and 12th of September. The committee 
on requirements define an amateur oarsman to be a person 
who has never rowed in an open regatta, and who has not 
rowed for money, or been willing to row for money, since 
May 1, 1872, and who has not been engaged to train any 
person or crew in rowing or athletics for any compensation 
whatever. The Committee also say that no person who 
gains or has gained a livelihood by a continued use of boats 


will be permitted to row in the regatta. 
—— ro 


The Capitoline Grounds in Brooklyn, it is now said have 
been selected for the ascension of the great ‘‘ Graphic’ bal- 
loon,” and the 7th September designated as the latest day 
for it to start on its voyage, though the Professor hopes to 
get off by the Ist. When inflated, the balloon will stand as 
high in the air as the tower of the East River Bridge now 
does. 


—————= 
—Within five miles of the town of Victoria (Vancouver's 
Island) black tailed deer can be shot at almost any time. 


t 














Forest and Stream. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
a 

The first number is a model of typographical neatness, and its contents 
are sufficiently varied and interesting to secure for the paper a cordial 
reception from that class of the public to whose taste it caters.—[New 
York Times. 

It isa handsome sheet of sixteen large pages, and is filled with a va- 
riety of very interesting reading.—[New York Sun. 

There is need for a new advocate to make the American people more in 
love with outdoor life, and ForEst AND STREAM promises to do the work 
admirably. The varions departments are edited with knowledge and 
skill.—[New York Journal of Commerce. 

The publication of a new sporting journal, Forest aND STREAM, is 
another evidence of the increasing love of our people for the sports of 
the field and athletic exercise. There is every evidence that good fortune 
awaits the new-comer. That this should be so is a source of congratula- 
tion.—[New York Express. » 

The first number promises well, aud its preposessing appearance is no 
slight confirmation of its claim to a high and manly tone in its conduct. 
—[{Home Journal. 

It is tastefully arranged and handsomely printed, and seems to be well 
adapted to persons of cultivated tastes.—[New York Tribune. 

Mr. Hallock is an enthusiastic sportsman, a good writer, and compe- 
tent to make a “‘sporting paper’ fit for household reading.—[New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 

We commend with special earnestness the claims of ForEst AND 
STREAM to favorable attention.—[The South. 

We may safely predict its success.—[New Orleans Home Journal. 

It is neat as to typography and varied and interesting as to contents. 
—[Hartford Times. 

The matter of the sample number is both appropriate and interesting. 
—([Brooklyn (E.D.) Times. 

It is a necessary publication, and we welcome its birth with open arms. 
It occupies its own position, intruding upon no pre-occupied ground, but 
it is an elevated position. To sportsmen of the gun and fishing-rod it wtll 
be invaluable.—[Brooklyn Review. ; 

Got up in a handsome] manner, both as to presswork and arrangement 
of contents.—[Philadelphia Ledger. 

It is decidedly the most recherche thing of the kind ever issued in this 
country, and so far as we know is the peer of anything similar in Eng- 
land. All its departments show a practical and intellectual filling up 
which challenges general fayor.—[Germantown Telegraph. 

Judging by the number before us we can unhesitatingly recommend the 
FoREST AND STREAM to all who take an interest in out-door recreation 
and physical culture. It will no doubt merit the patronage of our sport- 
ing gentlemen.—[Every Evening, (Wilmington, Delaware). 


The terms are very reasonable for such a large and necessarily expen- 
sive paper. We commend it to our sportsmen friends most heartily. We 
like the ring of its editorials, evidently written by the true lover of nature 
in its multiplied and beautiful forms.—[Niagara Falls Gazette. 

There is a standard of excellence and usefulness not yet attained by 
any sporting paper in the country, and ForEst AND STREAM will find its 
success at the top of the ladder.—[New York Graphic. 

It covers ground not occupied by any other journal.—[Waterloo (New 


York) Observer. : 
OG ____—— 


WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY. 
— 

I hope you will meet with entiresuccess in your project. My days of 
active life in the field and forest have gone by, but I recall my experience 
with pleasure, and I feel that I owe my health in a good degree to early 
habits of free exercise in the open air in forests and along our streams. 
—[Horatio Seymour. 

There isa demand for just such a paper as this. It will give me very 
great pleasure, indeed, todo all Ican to help your journal.—[Professor 
8. F. Baird, Smithsonian Institute. 

I have no doubt that Forest AND STREAM will have a large circulation. 
Consider me a subscriber.—[George A. Boardman, Naturalist. 

Such a journal, conducted upon the principles and with the spirit which 
you announce, will certainly find warm support.—[Rev. J. Clement 
French. 

I have no doubt you will make it a marked success.—[Hon. J. D. Caton. 

I wish you the best sort of success in your effort to make a journal of 
out-door sports such as a gentleman can read and write in.—[Charles D. 


Warner. 
I doubt not it will be a great success. It is wanted, and must be called 


for.—{Major John H. King, U.S.A. 

I have long wished just such a jou)nal to receive into my family, that 
my boys may learn from a better teacher than myself the best way in 
which to follow the sports that in years paet have given me so much plea- 
sure.—[Henry W. Abbott, Boston. 

Under your management it ought to be a success.—[W. H. Venning, 
Inspector Marine and Fisheries, Canada. 

You shall have all the aid and comfort Ican give you in your enter- 
prise.—[Com. L. A. Beardslee, Washington Navy Yard. 

I must congratulate you on the very attractive appearance of your 
paper. Keep it up to the standard you have marked out for it, and it will 
become an assured success.—[Rev. Charles F. Deems. 

Nothing but the exigencies of my roving life have prevented me from 
starting, or trying to start, just such a journal as yours. You shall have 
my hearty co-operation.—[Professor Elliott Coues, Smithsonian Institute. 

Your paper is just what we have long wanted, and take well in the 
Southern States.—[Dr. R. P. Myers, Savannah, Ga. 

The editorial matter, the contributions, and the make-up and general 
appearance of the paper are just suchas Fishrod and Nimrod admire. 


—[Genio C. Scott. 





TONNAGE ON YacuTs.—In the case of a foreign-built 
sailing vessel which entered a United States port from Can- 
ada, without the papers of, and without claiming to be, a 
yacht, the Secretary of the Treasury has approved the action 
of the Collector of Onsicesd in compelling her to take out 
clearance papers, and exacting tonnage tax on departure. 
If the vessel had arrived with the proper documents of a 
yacht, showing her to belong to a regularly authorized yacht 
club, she would not have been liable to the payment of ton- 
nage tax, nor to be required to enter or clear, provided like 

rivileges are extended to similar yachts of the United 
tates. If, however, the vessel was a yacht, not belonging 
to an organized yacht club, though not subject to tonnage 
tax, she would be required to make entry and clearance— 


Washington telegram to Boston Post. 


Children begin now to save your pennies, that when the long evenings 
come you can buy “ Avilude, or Game of Birds.’’ If your storekeeper 
has not got it, send seventy-five cents to West & Lee, Woscester, Mass., 
and it will be sent by mail, post paid. f 

“ Avilude is a superior game."’— Worcester Pulladium. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
— Glothing and Sarnishing Goods. 
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ate | Satan. i. 
CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


s 
Hudson River Institute, 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Fine Grounds, 167 Furnished Rovms, 20 In- 
structors, 11 Departments, 120 Classical 
Pupils, large Gymnasium and Drill 
Hall, Special advantages tn all 
Departments. Term opens 
September 8, 1873. 
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Rey. ALZONO FLACK, A. M., President. 
CLAVERACK, WN. Y., 











~ Gotels and Summer Resorts. 





—CORNER OF— 


Fulton, Water and Pearl Sts.,. 


J. L. TRUMAN, 
2 ¥ Painran- 


( t Proprietors. 


NEW YORK. 


Mansion House, 


BUFFALO, 
F. BE. HODGES, PROPRIETOR. 


BUTTERFIELD HOUSE, 


OSCAR L. STONE & CO., Proprietors. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


ROSSIN HOUSE, 
Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 





This heuse is a favorite resort for Gentlemen Sports- 
men, from all parts of the United States and Canada. 


O HEAP PLEASURE EXCURSIONS TO 
a of 


Lake Superior, 


By COLLINGWOOD AND LAKE SUPERIOR LINE. 


Chicora, Cumberland, Frances Smith. 


The Finest Line of Steamers on Canadian Waters. 





During the month of August, cheap excursion tickets 
will be issued by this line, good for any of its steamers 
either for the whole trip, or for any part of it, if passen- 
gers prefer to lay over at any point of the route. 

The Captains have been instructed to take all the in- 
side picturesque channels of the route, and to lay over 
at — of interest to allow time to the excursionists 
to land or to enjoy the sport of fishing. 

Spac‘ous ee parlors can be secured on each 
steamer for family parties. The tables are replete with 
every delicacy of the season. 

Leave Collingwood every Tuesday and Friday at 4.30 
P. M. on arrival of ‘‘ Steamboat Express Train,’ con- 
necting with all Morning Trains or Steamers, east and 
west, arriving in Toronto. 

The cheapest, coolest and most delightful summer 
excursion on American waters. 


N. MILLOY & CO., 


Passenger Agents, 
8 FRONT ST., TORONTO. 





ive Moose for Sale! 


Collectors of animals, will find a rare opportumity of 
purchasing, at a low rate, two very fine specimens. 
he Calf, a cow, is two month’s old; the Bull is about 
one year old. th are gentle and in fine condition. 
Can be shipped to any part of the country. For price 
and further particulars, address 
FOREST AND STREAM OFFICE. 





Yachts for Sale. 


A few new Yachts, 50 by 17 feet beam, about 20 tons 
will be sold. Make an offer. 


\ddress, P. O, BOX 142, N, Y. 


Road Stock. 


Three fine young horses, best stock, fast. Will be 
sold by the advertiser, for the cost of raising 


Address BOX 142, P. O. 


A Complete and Very Cheap Home, 
_ ONLY 5,000, 
10 Per Cent. Cash and the balance 
in Monthly Payments on . 


long Mortgage. 

6 miles from New York in the beautiful village of 
Flushing. 8 Bed Rooms, Parlor Dining Boom, Lib- 
rary, &c., Mansard Slate f, filled in with 
Gas, Water, &c. A Commutation Ticket tree for con 

: Address, BOX 142, P..O. 
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LACE 2 CS. 


TAILORS 


No. 
NORTH-EAST COR. TWELFTH ST. 


We Make a Speciality 


0 


10% 


if Boy's and Children’s 


—MERCHANT—- 


AND GENERAL CLOT HbR 


S26 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 


CLOTHING. 





10° 





You are invited to call and examine our Stock, which will be cheerfully shown 
by polite and attentive salesmen. 





James Lacy, late with Devlin & Co. 


SORA Fons? 


FREDK. T. HOYT, } 
CHAS. E. TEALE, - 
WM. M. LITTLE, (Specal.) § 


One Price, Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 





BROOKLYN. 








printing, 


O. W. DusEnBERRY, late of Franklin & Co. 


J. S. Devuin, late with Devlin & Co. 








ITHMAR DU BOIS, 
Celebrated Shirt Maker, 


328 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
FINE SHIRTS, 
Collars and Cuffs, 


To Order, at Popular Prices. 


Fashionable Furnishing Goods 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 








Sportsmen's Goods. 





Wedding Cards 


A SPECIALTY. 


CHAPMAN & BLOOMER, 
ENGRAVERS 


And Designers, 





42 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 





WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


"MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 


Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK. 


——-10!-——- 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 








Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


IMPORTERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Wines, Brandies, Gins, 
LONDON AND DUBLIN PORTERS, 
Bass’ and Edinburgh Ales, 


218 Centre Street, New York. 


to oe tS 


Cholera Mixture, 


(ESTABLISHED OVER 22 YEARS,) 

A MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR 
DIARRH@A, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 
COLIC, de. 

Manufactured and for Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by 
W. E. ARMSTRONG, 

, Successor to H. Nott, 
28 & 30 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





BOATING SEASON. 


WATERS’ PATENT 


——IMPROVED— 


Paper Boats 


FOR 
RACING, EXERCISE, PLEASURE, 
SHOOTING OR TRAVELING. 


The inventors having during the past six months 
given their entire attention to their manufacture, will 
with this season, introdace our IMPROVED PaPER Boat, 
in the construction of which great improvements have 
been made, overcoming all objectionable features which 
have been developed during the past six years. We 
refer with pleasure to the record of the past. 

Our boats have been wintered and summered in both 
hot and cold climates. rowed in both fresh and salt 
water, vet after five, and in a few cases six seasons 
of steady use, these boats can be shown as serviceable 
to-day as when first finished. They were awarded the 
First MEDAL AND DipLoma oF THE AMERICAN In- 


$73. 





STITUTE, at its Fair held in New York in October, 1869, 
and for racing and trainin ther ave preferred to those 
of wood by numerous boat clubs and numbers of the 
best oarsmen throughout the United Sates, having since 
their introduction been rowed by the winners of THREE 
HUNDRED AND Twenty Nove MATCHED RACEs. 


E. WATERS & SONS, Troy, N. Y. 
Sole Manufacturers for the United States and Europe. 





0 


NEW YORK AGENCY. 
Arrangements have been made with the well-known 
house of A. M. INGERSOLL, Boat Builder, No. 159 
South Street, New York, (Established 1828,) who will 
keep at all times a large assortment of our boats on 
hand. Parties desiring any class of boats, either — 
or Wood, will receive further particulars on spplication 

to 
E. Waters & Sons. 


~ R. L. RAWSON’S 
SPORTSMAN'S DEPOT. 


CUNS, FISHING TACKLE, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 


Sportsmen’s Goods. 
626 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 


THE CELEBRATED 


—ARTIFICIAL— 


FLY MAKERS, 


All kinds of Fishing Tackle made and repaired 
at the shortest notice, 


94 Fulton Street, (up stairs,) New York. 
ALA0, INVENTORS OF THE PATENT SWIVEL GUIDE. 

Medals awarded at the World's Pair and American 

Institute. “Orders by mail promptly attended to. = 





THE TWO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF 
~ THE SEASON, 





I. 
Hallock’s Fishing Tourist, 


The Fishing Tourist, Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. 


BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Secretary of the ‘Blooming-G@rove Park Association.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS, CROWN 8v0., CLoTH $2.00. 





Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen who 
write a book mainly for the reason that they have some- 
thing to write about—have something to tell the public 
which the public desires toknow. The shortest routes 
to pleasure are laid down, and correct information is 
given as to the best means of conveyance, the expense 
of the trip, the secrets of the commissariat, etc. The 
author has avoided the use of technical terms, and thus 
made his volume all the more acceptable.— Turf, Field 


and Farm. IL. 
Prime's I Go A Fishing, 


IGoA Fishing, ts W. C. Prr«g, author of ‘‘ Boat Life 
in Egypt,” ‘‘ Tent Life in the Holy Land,” etc. 


CROWN 8vO, CLOTH, BEVELED EDGES, $2.00 


It abounds in pleasant episodes, charming and vig- 
orons descriptions of scenery and character, is distin- 
guished by a refined wit, a droll humor, a strong love 
of the beauties of nature, and an enthusiastic devotion 
to the piscatorial sport. This book will please ail who 
admire heartiness of style and exhuberance of animal 
spirits in their authors. There are some interesting 
and well-told stories scattered through the volume, 
which exhibits on almost every page the handiwork of 
a man of graceful culture and wide reading,—Boston 
Daily Globe. 


Published by Harper & Bros., N.Y. 


‘0 


HARPER & BROTHERS, will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
United States, on receipt of price. 


¢ Tragpor’s Ge 


BY 8S, NEWHOUSE, 














FIFTH: EDITION- 


A Book for the Trapper, Hunter 
and Farmer. 
supe poate: 
IT TELLS 
How to Trap all Fur-bearing animals. 
How to Cure their skins, 
How to live in the Woods 
How to build Boats, and catch Fish in the Winter 


How to destroy the pests of the Farm and 
Poultry Yard. 


How to hunt Deer, Buffalo and other game. 


IT GIVES 
Narratives of the exploits and experience of 
Trappers and Sportemen, old and young. 


It is a Book for Lovers of Woodcraft, for 


Excursionists and for Boys. 


o—— 


An octavo volume of 216 pages, “containing 32 full 
page illustrations of animals, forest life, etc., and num- 
erous woodcuts of Traps and Trappers’ appliances. 








Price, Bound in Cloth $1.80. 





PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


Mason, Baker & Pratt, 


142 & 144 Canai St., New York. 
Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


BENHAMS & STOUTENBOROUGH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAIN, JAPANNED, PLANISHED 
AND STAMPED 


TIN WARES, 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Hollow Ware and and House Goods 
Tinner’s Tools, Machinee and 
Golventens oe Hods, Ash 


270, 272 & 274 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Brook "Trout, 


ea we AND OUNG FISH FOR 
sale. FRED MA Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
ge Ponds laid out and instructions given. 1tf 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








FOREST AND STREAM. | 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


DevoTED TO FIELD AND AQUATIC Srorts, PRACTICAL 


NaTURAL History, Fisn Cuntrure, THE Prorec- 
riON OF GAME, PRESERVATION OF FORESTS, AND THE 
INCULCATION IN MEN AND WoMEN oF A HEALTHY 
INTEREST IN OUT-DooR RECREATION AND STUDY: 


PUBLISHED BY 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Terms, Five Dollars A Year, Strictly in Advance. 

A discount of twenty per cent. for five copies and 
upwards. 
and Ten Dollars will receive a copy of Hallock’s 
* FrsnHinc Tourist,” postage free. 

Advertising Rates. 

Jn regular advertising columns, nonpareil type, 12 
lines to the inch, 25 cents per line. Advertisments on 
outside page, 40 cents per line. Reading notices 50 
cents per line. Advertisements in double column 25 
per cent. extra. Where advertisements are inserted 
over one month, a discount of 10 per cent. will be 
inade; over three months, 20 per cent.: over six 
months, 30 per cent. 





The object of this journal will be to studiously pro- 
mote a healthful interest in outdoor recreation, and to 
cultivate a refined taste for natural objects. We es- 
pecially desire to make the Forest AND STREAM the 
recognised medium of communication between amz- 
teurs and professional sportsmen. All of us have 
something to impart, which, if made available toeach 
other, willin time render us proficient in all those 
several branches of physical culture which are absolute- 
ly essential to our manhood and well-being, both as in- 
dividual men and as anation. A practical knowledge 
of natural history must of necessity underlie all at- 
tainments which combine to make a thorough sports- 
man. Itis not sufficient that aman should be able 
to knock over his birds dexterously right and left, or 
cast an inimitable fly. He must learn by study and 
experience the haunts and habits of the game or fish 
he seeks. If he depend altogether upon his dog’s 
nose, or upon his henchmen, he will some day have 
to retire from the field in mortification and dis- 
Therefore it is that we shall study to give 
practical instruction in the most attractive depart- 
ments of natural history. We shall not forget the 
technicalities of the craft either, but take pleasure in 
designating the best localities for hunting and fishing, 
outfits, implements, remedies, routes, distances, breeds 
of dogs, &c. Each number will contain a paper. de- 
scriptive of a particular animal, bird, or fish, with some 
instruction as to its habits, haunts and mode of cap- 
ture, and the period when it isin season. We have 
arranged to receive regular weekly reports of the fish- 
ing and shooting in various parts of the country. 

Yachting and boating will be encouraged, and yacht 
news be made an especial feature of the paper. A 
reasonable space will be given to athletic sports and 
those out-door games in which ladies can participate. 
In a word, every description of game that is in vogue 
among respectable people, and of value as a health- 
giving agent or recreative amusement, will be consid- 
ered and its practice encouraged. Nothing that de- 
moralizes or brutalizes, nothing that is regarded as 
**sport’’ by that low order of beings who, in their in- 
stincts are but a grade higher than the creatures they 
train to amuse them, will find favor in these columns. 

To horse news we shall devote some space, giving a 
record of leading races and meetings and current 
events, but we shall not make it a feature of this jour- 
nal. We leave this department to others, much more 
competent than ourselves, who are recognised through- 
out the country as exponents of the turf, and as au- 
thority in stock, pedigree and kind. We yield to no 
one, however, in our love and appreciation of the horse 
and his estimable qualities. The noblest of all ani 
mals, and the companion alike of men of high and 
low degree, he has never become contaminated by the 
moral atmosphere by which he is often surrounded, or 
degraded below the high rank to which his attributes 
entitle and assign him. 

To the forest, lawn and garden we assign full place. 
For the preservation of our rapidly diminishing for- 
ests we shall continually do battle. Our great inter- 
ests are in jeopardy—even our supply of drinking wa- 
ter is threatened, from the depletion of our timber- 
lands by fire and axe. It is but proper to state here 
that the gentleman in charge of this department is 
the well-known “‘Olipod Quill,” who was connected 
with the Agriculturist newspaper from the start, and a 
co-laborer with the lamented Downing for many years. 
Much. valuable information will be found in this de- 
partment. 

Our military department is intended to comprise 
merely a weekly summary of news for officers and 
soldiers upon the frontier—such news as the casta- 
ways would enjoy to receive in a “letter from home;” 
and we trust that many of them will be inclined to 
send us in return some account of their hairbreadth 
experiences among the Indians, the buffaloes, the griz- 
zlies and the antelopes. We of the East are not 
thoroughly familiar with the varied species of game 
in the far Northwest, and would like to receive full 
information especially of the numerous Cervus family 
and of the Rocky Mountain sheep. This department 
is under the charge of a distinguished army officer. 

Our dramatic and art column will be prepared by 
Colonel T. B. Thorpe, and must at once become popu- 
lar with all our readers who are interested in these 
matters. We shall occupy an independent position, 
and throw our efforts in behalf of competent reform. 
We shall perhaps even clamor for it. 

Our columns will always contain the cream of the 
latest foreign sporting news. 

In a word, we are prepared to print a /ive paper and 
a useful one. We shall not be parsimonious in secur- 
ing the best material for its columns. We are con- 
vinced that there is a standerd of eminence and useful- 
ness not yet fully attained by any sporting journals 
in this country. To this we aspire. It will be our am- 
bition to excel; and we have relinquished a life of ease 
and semi-indolence to take charge of the enterprise. 
This not of our own free choice, but at the solicitation 
of many hundreds of friends and strangers. We are 
ably assisted in our labors by a corps of valuable as- 
sociates—men of age and experience, all of whom, with 
a single exception, have been identified with leading 
journals for years. a. 

Mr. Smton A. ATKINSON, connected with the 
Georgia press for over twenty years, has charge of the 
onsiness affairs of the Company. 

Cuar.es Hattock, Managing Editor. 


grace. 


Any person sending us two subscriptions 


| Amusements. 
| AS R. SAMUELLY 
| NEW PARK THEATRE 


BROOKLYN, 


Will Open on Sept. 18th, 


—-1 873. 





Sportsmen's Goods. 


REMINGTON’S 


Sporting, Hunting and Target | 


Breech-Loading 
Wl \ YEN 


m ] 

Long Range Match Rifles for ‘‘Creedmoor’ Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same eas won the ‘Turf, 
Field and Farm” Badgé, Aug. 2, and ‘‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” BadgeAmg. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for aecuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers, 


For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

“It is a noteworthy fact that thongh many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfield, Remington, Metford, 
3allard and Ward Bnrton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifie, except the last.”—From ¥V. Y. Times, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out ‘of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 

June 21, 1872. 





aad 


Also, Revolwing, Repeating, 
Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS. 
281 and 283 Broadway, W. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 


Deringer, 





OUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


INGERSOLLS 


LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 


Boat and (lar Bazaar 


IN THE WORLD. 


159 South Street, 


Newr Fulton Market, E.R. New York. 


O— — 





Wooden Boats of all kinds and descriptions on hand 
and built to order. Sail, Whitehall Row Boats, Ship 
Boats, Steam Yachts, Cutters and Launches. 


Diagonal Life Boat Steam Cutters and 
Launches, Single or Double Sculls or 
Seculling Boats, Four and Six 
Oared Shells, Gigs, Dingeys, 
N. Y. Working Boats, 
Canoes, &¢., &e. 


Oars, Sculls, and Paddles made of thoroughly sea- 
soned clear spruce, with spoon or straight blades, of the 
most approved pattern. Parties ordering Sculls or 
Oars will state whether they are to be round or square 
looms, if sculls; whether for open-hand, over-hand or 
cross-hand rowing, naming amount of — of hands 
in inches; give extra length; distance from inner face 
of rowlock to end of handle, when the scull or oar is 
in position, and how finished. 


We have the most Perfect Life 
Preservers in the Market. 


—ALSO— 
RECORDING STEAM GAUGES, 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, éc., &e. 
0 


INGERSOLL’S 


PAINT WORKS, 


OFFICE AND DEPOT 
No. 189 SOUTH STREET, 











HOW EVERY MAN 


Can Paint and Select his own Colors 


HOUSES, 


And many useful hints how to save money. i 
of Colors, Chemical Analysis of Paints, etc., etc. This 
Paint will last for twenty years, aid its superiority has 


has been amply attested. 


Sportsmen's Good 


Established 1837. 


‘J.B. Crook & Cau 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF + 


MM PARLE, 


SO Fulton St... N. Y. 


n 


Green Hurt, Split Bandboo, Log Wood, Fiy 
and Salmon Rods, a specialty 


EACLE BRAND OF 


DROP SHOT, 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 


N. Y, State Sportsmen's 


ASSOCIATION. 





THOS. OTIS LE ROY & CO. 


261 & 268 Water Street, 


NEW YORK, 


SOLE IMANUFACTURERS. 


AVILUDE. 


West & Lee, 


! PUBLISHERS OF 
Natural History Series of 


GAMES, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


TOTEM. 


SNAP 











| Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


} 
| 
| 





JOHN MERRY & CO.. 


Manufacturers of 


AMERICAN CALVANIZED 


SHEET TRON, 


( Lion AND PHENLX BRANDs.) 
: “10: 
Galvanizing and Tinning to Order. 
——0: 
46 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 














qe 
‘* Absolutely the best protection against fire.”” . Send 
for ** Its Record.” 


F. W. FARWELL, Secretary, 
7 BROADWAY . NEW YORK 





The recent test of Fire-Proof Safes 
by the English Government proved 
the superiority of Alum Filling. No 
other Safes filled with 


‘Alum and Plaster-of-Paris. 


MARVIN & Co., 


265 Broadway, N. Y., 
721 Chestnut St., Phila. 


JOSEPH H. BATTEY, 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Naturalist, Taxidermist, 


EALER IN OBJECTS OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. Animals, Deer's Heads, Birds, Rep- 
tiles, Fish, &c., &c., mounted in a superior manner. 
N. B: Birds, (mounted or in skins,) and their eggs, 
for Collectors and Scientific Institutions, a specialty. 
Artificial eyes by the pair or 100 a. A liberal re- 
duction to large orders and the trade. 
Lessons given in Taxidermy. 


FP. HORTON, 


DEALER IN 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, 


SILVER WARE, & PLATED GOODS, 
42 FULTON ST., N. Y. 


WATCHES AND CLOCKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
CAREFULLY REPAIRED BY PRAC- 
TICAL WORKMEN. 





CHIVALRIE, IVES & ALLEN, 


Worcester, Mass. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Fishing Tackle, 


Have the best facilities for the Manufacture of 


FISHING RODS, ARTIFICIAL FLIES, WATER- 
PROOF LINES. 

and their connections abroad enable them to supply 

all Foreign Fishing Tackle to the best advantage. In 


the Fall of 1878 will return to their store, (rebuilt since 
the Fire,) at 


178 Washington Street. 


Orders by mail promptly answered. 





BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON, 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, 
564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Sporting Goods 


OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 

ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 

= ne ers, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
on a spec’ . 

2" Goods sent evérywhere by express, marked 


c. 0. D. 

W. B. PERKINS, 
W ine Merchant, 
553 Fulton Ave., thro’ to DeKalb, t BROOKLYN 


and 173 Myrtle Ave., cor. Prince, 








MONTREAL, CANADA. 


\ | ANUFACTURERS OF HARDWARE, 
STOVES, IRON RAILINGS, WIRE WORK, &c. 
Also, a class of wrought iron work known as 


Medieval Iron Work, 


FOR CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
&e., &e. 

Entrance Gates for Parks and Residences 

A SPECIALTY. 





eg.si ibs Riss 555) 


dw 
Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping h, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, &c. 
A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes thé 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more 
other known preparation. For sale by 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 


Ward, Russell & Co., * 
28 anp 30 Funton 8Sr., N. Y. 


WANTED. 





than 
Druggists. 





A GENTLEMAN Shoroughly familiar 
with the city, and the businees a , to 
attend to the advertisements and other 


of 
this paper. Must come recommended, have - 
OS ee ee Apply. becwean 10 
and 11 o’clock only, at the Forest anp STREAM le 
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